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It is far too seldom that members of any 
veterinary society get together to discuss the 
intimate problems of conducting a practice, as 
distinct from questions of disease. There must 
be a number of young practitioners, either 
present or who may later read the report of 
this meeting, to whom my remarks may afford 
some food for thought, or at least be of some 
guidance in the conduct of every-day worries 
of practice. 

I have allowed myself fairly free licence, and 
intend to wander well into and around my sub- 
ject without let or hindrance; and am fully 
prepared to meet the criticism which such a 
paper must inevitably arouse. 


(1) Tue PRActTITIONER HIMSELF. 


First let us take a review of the practitioner 
himself, the methods he adopts and the way he 
conducts himself. 

The veterinary surgeon is more in the public 
eye now than at any time in the history of the 
profession; and such is the frailty of human 
nature, that the whole body corporate is likely 
to be judged by the conduct of a_ single 
individual. 

As an example, let us picture the practitioner 
who resides in a small town or urban district, 
making daily contact with the local populace. 
The impression he creates in their minds, as the 
sole representative of his profession, is the one 
which is likely to elevate or degrade us as a 
class. If he is a gentlemanly, temperate fellow, 
with a dignified and professional bearing, he 
will command respect and be on terms of 
equality with any individual he is likely to 
meet. If he is rough and coarse, of unclean or 
untidy appearance, lacking in courtesy or tact, 
he will be ostracised ; and inevitably will create 
the belief that he is an average specimen of 
veterinary practitioner. 

Imagine a medical man entrusting a valuable 
animal for abdominal operation to a veterinary 
surgeon whose very finger nails are filled with 
dirt and whose hands have apparently had no 
eontact with soap for many hours. Imagine 
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the very aesthetic, and somewhat particular 
society lady who receives the veterinarian in 
her drawing room, and finds him either uncouth 
to her, rough and intolerant to the animal, or 
perhaps reeking of alcohol. Very fortunately, 
gentlemen, such a picture is mostly a thing of 
the past; but it is not by any means an 
imaginary picture. And let me hasten to add 
that such occurrences have not been peculiar to 
our own profession. I have met similar men 
amongst both the legal and the medical pro- 
fessions ; and where there are several thousands 
of men in a particular calling, it is not a matter 
of surprise that some black sheep should exist 
among the white. 

Personal cleanliness whilst on duty is an 
absolute essential in a canine practice; one 
other golden rule being never to smoke whilst 
consulting a client. I am afraid this rule is only 
too frequently broken, as I have personally 
witnessed. Strangers do not care to have smoke 
puffed in their faces whilst being spoken to, 
and it is exceedingly unprofessional as well as 
ungentlemanly. 

To be a successful canine practitioner one 
must cultivate a good bedside manner; be 
unassuming and yet maintain an air of confi- 
dence in the expression of opinions. One must 
show interest in the case, cven though it 
appears to be merely the outcome of the owner’s 
hysterical or disordefed mind; and one must 
observe punctuality in the fulfilment of 
appointments. 


(2) Hits METHops. 


What of the methods adopted by practi- 
tioners? Some of my criticisms may, when 
considered individually, be deemed as trivial 
matters; but believe me, in the aggregate they 
stamp a man as a good or a bad practitioner. 

I knew a case in which all professional 
letters were written in pencil, so that copies 
could be kept. It certainly is wise to keep 
copies of everything, but poor taste to write in 
pencil. 

There are some members who adopt most 
elaborate letter-headings, occupying, in some 
eases, half the memo. sheet and simulating, in 
that respect, the letter-headings of a builder 
and decorator, 
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Some make use of wholly unauthorised letters 
behind their names, such as F.Z.S.. 
ete, and even letters signifying membership of 
divisional veterinary societies. Such spurious 
titles do not indicate any additional qualifica- 
tion, and their use in this unwarranted way is 
but a species of advertising calculated to 
deceive the public. 

Some other practitioners favour the exhibi- 
tion of huge signboards outside their premises, 
or lettering all over the fronts of their houses ; 
all of which is exceedingly bad taste, and quite 
contrary to the resolutions of Council of the 

This Council has done, and is still doing, its 
best to convert such members toward a quieter 
and more dignified professional outlook, for 
obviously it is only through the attainment of 
such aims that the social status of the 
veterinarian will rise to its zenith. Even in the 
matter of the size of a brass plate, the R.C.V.S. 
has recently passed a resolution urging reason- 
able limitation. The man of true professional 
feeling, content with a “modest name-plate, 
receives a greater amount of respect than he 
who describes himself and his premises in 
staring capitals. 

Much work of a like character is continuously 
being carried out by the Governing Council, in 
the interests of the profession as a whole, and 
it is a deplorable fact that such a comparatively 
small proportion of members trouble to read 
the Register, or the Record, to ascertain what 
really is being done on their behalf. 

Reverting, however, to the clinician in his 
surgery. How does he handle his patient, and, 
often more important, how does he handle his 
client? 

The layman enters the surgery with an alert 
and critical eye. Instinctively he watches to 
see whether there is a touch of sympathy and 
humanity on the part of the veterinary surgeon 
for his patient. The latter may bite or scratch, 
but the surgeon must remain unperturbed and 
sympathetic (although inwardly feeling any- 
thing but such); he must not betray his 
impatience but must be kindness itself. And, 
incidentally, such a method very frequently 
confers a feeling of trust in the animal and 
makes the work go off with unexpected smooth- 
ness. Moreover, once a client comes to believe 
that his pet has taken a liking to a particular 
veterinary surgeon, then that client will 
inevitably be allotted a special page in the 
ledger as a permanent visitor. 

Many a practitioner has been very adversely 
criticised for betraying fear of a dog or cat, or 
for handling these animals in an unpractised 
manner. Even the animal itself seems to sense 
nu nervous person and takes full advantage of 
the fact. I am quite prepared to admit that 
there are certain animals (such as chows. 
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Alsatians, ete.) one cannot handle at once with 
impunity, and certainly not without some ten 
or 15 minutes’ introduction. In some bad cases. 
nothing is of any avail except a reliable method 
of restraint. If I cannot, myself. apply a tape 
muzzle, | ask the owner to do so, explaining the 
risks all surgeons run of contracting blood 
poisoning if their hands are injured. Once the 
muzzle is on, the animal can be secured to an 
operating table and examination can proceed 
in safety. This is a far more dignified proceed- 
ing than the strenuous fight and struggle which 
might so frequently occur with frenzied dogs 
which, at the same time, defaecate and urinate 
all over the surgery floor. 

IT have always been of the opinion that it is a 
good plan to explain to clients what one is 
doing or about to do, and the possible conse- 
quences thereof. and to treat them intel- 
lectual and interested parties. Even the 
simple matter of applying a tape muzzle. 
it is far better to say: “This is just a 
Ineans of precaution; it cannot in any way 


hurt the dog interfere with norma! 
respiration.” ete. The same psychology 
is involved pertains to the victim 


in the dental chair whose thoughts and atten- 
tions are diverted by the dentist’s running 
commentary. We should avoid any semblance of 
being hardened or unfeeling. and should spare 
clients any sight of blood or pus, the odour of 
foul smells or the noise of painful cries. 

I was once taken to task by a client for 
sending in an account, one item of which read. 
“ To destruction and burial, ete.” The lady was 
most hurt and protested that I should have said 
“Put to sleep.” I suppose we ought never to 
be unmindful of the distress and emotions often 
awakened in those who are parting with a dear 
old friend. Such incidents are, of course, every- 
day occurrences with us, and we might in an 
unguarded moment manifest no sadness; but te 
the owner, who dearly loves his animal, such a 
parting is a blow which only Time can appease. 

In the matter of diagnosis and treatment, it 
is fatal to be cursory or off-hand, and 1 
earnestly urge all new graduates, at the very 
threshold of their careers, to cultivate a habit 
of examining carefully and well; questioning. 
and noting the answers. Every one of the older 
graduates in this room must recall the times 
out of number in which clients have complained 
that someone else hardly looked at the dog: 
seemed to be afraid of it; did not take its 
temperature, nor give any medicine. It is only 
too true, I fear, that some of our members are 
apt to be easual in what they consider to be 
trivial cases; but even though a case does seem 
trivial, it is all-important to the owner, and 
upon occasion it turns out to be far more serious 
than was at first anticipated. Particularly do 
many of our colleagues fail to adopt all the 
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diagnostic methods available in cases of skin 
disease. These cases are not infrequently 
extremely important, for when the human con- 
tracts mange or ringworm, litigation is a 
possible aftermath. 

A fair effort at diagnosis should be made in 
every case, and it is my own rule to record in 
the day book the outstanding symptoms of a 
case, and what was prescribed for it. When, in 
later months, there has been County Court 
action for recovery of fees, my memory is 
refreshed and my case clear. If one couples 
such action with the making and retention of 
copies of all correspondence, one is doubly 
strong in any court action. 

It is curious how the public loves a bottle of 
medicine. To fail to supply one is almost a 
crime. Nothing is said at the time, but clients 
often go to their homes and make much of the 
fact that nothing was given for the dog, there- 
fore no cure could be expected, and they make 
up their minds that no bill will be paid. They 
may then buy “ Somebody’s ” condition powders 
which, of course, in a couple of days are 
credited with a complete cure. For years I have 
maintained the viewpoint that if a client seeks 
my advice, it is my duty to give him my true 
opinion, even when that embraces the futility 
of medicine. In some cases, however, I have 
heard afterwards that I gave no medicine and 
was not deserving of payment. 


(3) His PREMISEs. 


We have considered the man, and_ his 
methods; now let us consider his premises. 
These need not be pretentious, but they must 
certainly be in keeping with the dignity of a 
learned profession. 

The waiting-room and the consulting room or 
surgery must at all times be spotlessly clean. 
People may not comment upon such a matter, 
but they are not blind to dirt. In one of my 
surgeries I have an oak MHobday-pattern 
operating table with keyholes, and I shall never 
forget a lady one day exclaiming, “ This is the 
first time I have ever been in a veterinary 
surgery where the keyholes were free from 
blood or dirt.”” On many occasions, clients—in 
discussing conversationally the practitioners 
they have known—have singled out the premises 
of one or two and spoken in high praise of the 
cleanliness and orderliness prevailing. It 
seemed to have cast a_ reflection upon the 
unsatisfactory conditions which must have been 
apparent in the surgeries of some of the others. 

Every practitioner should do his utmost to 
furnish his surgery with modern useful instru- 
ments, adequate operating and dressing tables, 
scientific lighting, and as much of the 
expensive apparatus as can be afforded—such 
as electrical therapeutic and diagnostic instru- 
ments, ultra-violet, infra-red and X-ray 


apparatus, ete. Clients, in some surgeries, have 
openly expressed their surprise to find that 
veterinary surgeons were so up-to-date or so 
well-equipped. Unfortunately, they are not in 
all cases; and although some of my audience 
here to-night may tell me that the possession of 
these instruments does not make one a better 
veterinary surgeon I shall reply that a know- 
ledge of the use of such instruments is bound 
to enable one to discuss them on equal terms 
with others who use them. 

In every-day life we often hear the sneer that 
2 bad workman always complains of his tools. 
Whether that be true or not, it is a certainty 
that, in surgery, good work cannot be performed 
without adequate and good tools, It is the duty, 
therefore, of every practitioner to equip him- 
self to such extent that his performance to the 
public, and therefore his reputation for skill, 
may not be jeopardised. It was always a stand- 
ing joke against a very dear old veterinary 
friend of mine—years ago—-that his equipment 
consisted merely of a few horse balls, a bottle 
of mugwort and a rusty scalpel. 

It is a joy to enter well ordered and com- 
pletely furnished professional premises, and 
such rarely fail to impress the client who makes 
use of them. It pays, too, for in many cases 
one is able to undertake services for veterinary 
and medical colleagues which the latter are 
unable to do for themselves owing to lack of 
facility. There is no question but that 
unfavourable premises are a_ deterrent to 
successful practice. 


(4) His FEEs. 


Judging from the conversations I have had 
with colleagues, it seems that there is some 
diversity of opinion as to the amount of fees 
one should charge for services. Except when a 
practice is situated in a poor locality, I have 
always held the opinion that practitioners 
should charge fees approximating to those of 
medical men. 

Some people look aghast if one asks 7s. 6d. 
for visiting a dog, and may point out that the 
patient may itself only be worth 7s. Gd. (a 
foolish argument) and they overlook that the 
service rendered is the same if the patient 
is only a mouse.  Seven-and-sixpence — is 
really a moderate sum and very little, if any, 
more than would be charged by a_= plumber, 
travelling the same distance and spending the 
same time over a job. 

A few clients have had the temerity to tell 
me what I ought to charge, and not infrequeitly 
inake comparisons with the fees of some quack 
or other. I reply that my services, knowledge 
and time cannot be hired at cheap-jack fees, 
and that I base them upon my professional 
education and experience, and not upon the 
standard a layman may suggest. 

B 
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I think that from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. is a 
suitable fee for a consultation in the surgery ; 
and from 6s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. for a visit; but I 
have here a comprehensive scale of suggested 
charges, should any member raise this question 
in discussion. 


(5) INSURANCE. 

The question of insurance is an item of 
incalculable importance to a veterinary surgeon 
in any branch of practice, and there are several 
directions in which he should cover himself 
against accident, malice or avarice. 

(a) Accident and Sickness—Under the first 
heading I consider every practitioner would be 
wise to insure his own health. Veterinary 
surgeons ure exposed to considerable risk either 
from kicks of horses or cattle; bites of dogs; 
bites and scratches of cats; microbial infections 
such as tuberculosis and anthrax; septicaemia 
from post-mortem examinations, besides the 
usual human ailments to which all flesh is heir. 

One can hold a_ policy which indemnifies 
against sickness or accident, and although the 
weekly compensation may not be a handsome 
sum, it would at least pay for a locum tenens 
and probably also a doctor. 

(b) Defence.—It is in the interest of every 
practitioner to be a member of the National 
Veterinary Benevolent and Mutual Defence 
Society for none of us can be immune from the 
litigious minded and, often, misguided client 
who may elect to sue for professional negligence. 
These cases are not rare, and it gives one a 
feeling of comfort and security to know that, 
for 10s. per annum, financial and legal aid are 
available should one be so attacked. 

Like other members of society we are equally 
exposed to the law of slander and libel, and 
membership of the above Society affords us 
similar protection. 

Concerning slander, we should be particularly 
careful how we might speak of unqualified 
practitioners or even of quack remedies, 
especially if a third party is present, as it is 
not unknown for clients, thus addressed, to go 
straight to the slandered party and retail the 
conversation. It would be quite safe to ask 
people why they waste money on unknown 
drugs for the supposed treatment of undiag- 
nosed diseases, so losing valuable time, to the 
detriment of the patient, and having to seek 
qualified advice in the end. 

(c) Public Liability—A third and very wise 
insurance is that known as “ public liability.” 
It costs but 5s. per annum, but it indemnifies 
against all claims brought by the public in 
consequence of accident occurring to persons 
whilst on the insured’s premises. 

(d) Loss of Animals.—Insurance against the 
escape of animals entrusted to one’s charge 
entails a heavy premium and I have never as 
yet felt convinced that it was justifiable. I have 
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protected myself by another and cheaper 
method. Before any animal is accepted in my 
boarding kennels or hospital, I insist that my 
“ Conditions of Admittance” must be agreed to 
and signed by the owner of the animal. These 
conditions read as follows :—— 

Whilst every care and attention is devoted to 
all animals placed in our charge, we cannot 
ome any responsibility for any accident, loss 
or illness that might occur thereto, from what- 
ever cause arising. 

All charges must be defrayed either fortnightly 
or before any animal is delivered to its owner 
(whichever first occurs) and in default of such 
payment we reserve the right to sell or other- 
wise dispose of such animal, after reasonable 
notice has been given. 

The above rules will be rigidly enforced and 
it is on these express conditions that animals are 
accepted. 

Some people have told me that such a docu- 
ment is useless and that I may still be sued in 
spite of it. My experience over a number of 
years has been the reverse in every case in 
which the plaintiff in a law action has been 
unable to prove negligence. 

So far as concerns illness of an animal, which 
has developed during its stay as a boarder, the 
possession of such a signed document is a 
fundamental protective factor when people talk 
of suing the kennels for death or illness of an 
animal. 

It is absolutely inevitable that such cases 
must arise in every boarding kennel, not 
because of any laxity in the regulations or 
management of the establishment, but because 
dogs may fall ill from any and every con- 
ceivable cause—even in their own houses and 
when surrounded by every comfort and luxury. 

The fact that a dog is in the care of a canine 
expert is not a guarantee that it cannot become 
ill. Veterinary surgeons are not magicians! 
They may feed and house and care for a dog to 
the satisfaction of every impartial observer, 
but they cannot exclude germ invasion. Nor 
can they foresee that an apparently healthy 
animai, upon admittance, may actually be in the 
incubative stage of distemper. 

So long as dogs are exercised on the public 
highway so will such dogs be exposed to 
infection every yard of the way. One. should 
point out these facts to owners if they refuse 
to pay their bills or threaten litigation, and ask 
them if they would take up a similar attitude 
with the headmaster of a school if their children 
caught measles whilst at school. 

(e) Workman's Compensation.—Returning to 
the question of insurance, it should’ be 
remembered by all veterinary surgeons who 
employ kenneimaids, grooms or other staff, that 
under the Workman’s Compensation Act an 
employer is responsible for all accidents happen- 
ing in the course of their employment to any 
employees whose remuneration does not exceed 
£350 per annum. No compensation is payable 
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unless the employee is disabled from earning full 
wages for at least three days; nor if the injury 
is caused by the employee’s own wilful miscon- 
duct. This risk can, and should, be insured 
against. 

It has not been an uncommon occurrence in 
my kennels for girls to be badly bitten, and 
although the premium for such a policy is high, 
it seems imperative that it shoulh! be borne. 


(6) PROFESSIONAL NEGLIGENCE, 


“In consequence of his qualification a 
veterinary surgeon is held to bea skilled person, 
and if he undertakes to treat or examine an 
animal (even gratuitously) it is expected of him 
that he will exercise his skill. But he is not 
expected to show more than reasonable skill and 
knowledge, unless he professes to be a specialist 
in some particular branch of veterinary medi- 
cine or surgery. In such a case a higher degree 
of skill will be expected.” (Bullock.) 

Members will thus appreciate that a veterin- 
ary surgeon who styles himself canine 
specialist, exposes himself unnecessarily to 
actions for negligence, because he claims to be 
pre-eminent in the possession of exceptional 
knowledge and _ skill. 

The Council, R.C.V.S., in expressing by resolu- 
tion its strong disapproval of the use, by 
members, of this title, is actually protecting 
them against their own ill-advised action. 
Furthermore, the Council is unwilling that we 
should emulate the actions of quacks and 
charlatans, almost every one of whom advertises 
himself as a canine specialist. 

In order to prove negligence a plaintiff must 
prove that the veterinary surgeon acted as no 
intelligent and properly qualified man would 
have done, and did not exercise a reasonable 
amount of skill and intelligence. 

If a member makes an honest mistake, or 
simple error of judgment, not being due to 
neglect, the law will not impose damages on 
him. 

He is liable for the negligent acts of his 
servant or assistant, whether qualified or 
unqualified, including his pupils, in the ordinary 
course of their duties. 


(7) CONSULTATION. 

Now a few words upon etiquette in) con- 
sultations! In all difficult cases [ have always 
believed it to be a wise plan, and one much 
appreciated by clients, to suggest that the client 
may wish to have a second opinion. Much of 
the responsibility is removed, in this way, 
should the patient die. Many people actually 
desire such a facility, although feeling diffident 
about suggesting it. 

The veterinary surgeon called in is in a 
somewhat delicate situation, and especially 
when he has been called at the suggestion of the 
client. He must exercise considerable tact, and 
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on no account must he express contradictory 
opinions, or make criticisms or reflections upon 
the conduct of the case in the presence of a 
third party. 

He should attend only with the consent of his 
brother practitioner, and should be careful not 
to arrive earlier than at the appointed hour. 
He should not see the patient, and should, if 
possible, avoid meeting the client until the 
member in attendance has arrived. 

Each must treat the other as a friend and 
colleague, and not as a competitor; and Bullock 
in his Handbook states that * a member would 
not be justified in refusing to meet in consulta- 
tion another member chosen and called in by 
the owner of an animal, unless he had reason- 
able and sufficient grounds for believing that the 
member proposed as a consultant, was not 
competent to advise on the case. Members are, 
of course, required by the Byelaws to decline 
to meet an unregistered person consulta- 
tion.” 

(8) DEsTs. 

The debts question is really very serious and 
for years I have considered that something in 
the nature of a “ black list” should be insti- 
tuted among veterinary surgeons in localities, 
by means of which practitioners might notify 
one another of the identities of clients who have 
never paid, or ever intended to pay, a bill. It 
is well known to most of us how many of such 
wretched people there are, who can only be 
described as parasites on the community. They 
live in the lap of luxury—gratis, and so far as 
veterinary services are concerned, they gener- 
ally ask that no expense shall be spared. We 
know, only too well, that such persons make use 
in turn of the services of all the veterinary 
surgeons in a district, paying none of them; and 
finally having to go outside their district for 
veterinary aid when further business relations 
inside of it have become impossible. 

It seems a shameful thing that we should be 
systematically exploited, one by one, when by 
some arrangement it might be possible for 
practitioners to be warned of the identities of 
defaulters in advance. This may or may not be 
a practical solution of the problem, At least, it 
seems worthy of investigation, perhaps by the 
Society of Veterinary Practitioners. 

To Sue, or Not to Sue!—-What is the alter- 
native? Some say “ Give no credit.” Many of 
us would be only too glad to adopt such a plan, 
but it would have to be universally adopted 
throughout the profession to make it effective. 

I have heard it described as undignified for a 
professional man to sue his clients, but I can 
conceive no justification for such a view. We are 
given a legal remedy and «are entitled to take 
it. Personally, I sue for as little as 5s. rather 
than allow cunning and dishonest folk to realise 
how easily they can evade debts and ignore 
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their creditors. The poor but honest man will 
always come forward with an offer of so much a 
week to liquidate his debt, and if we know he is 
genuinely poor we will generally remove the 
debt from our books. 

The present state of our County Court laws 
sadly needs revision. Judgment in such courts 
is heavily biased in favour of the defendant. 
Any statement the latter cares to make, such 
as lack of trade, illness, unemployment, ete., is 
readily accepted without any investigation or 
demand for proof. Whereas the plaintiff is 
charged with ascertaining not only the vocation 
of a debtor (a difficult thing to do in many 
cases) but the value or rent of his house, what 
he earns, and what he can afford to pay; and in 
the case of women—whether spinsters, widows, 
or, if married, whether living with their 
husbands. Indeed, a praecipe for a summons is 
not even accepted by the Court unless one can 
supply some of these particulars. 

If one decides to take proceedings, I have come 
to the opinion that (having employed solicitors 
and trade protection societies) it is cheaper and 
quicker to undertake the task one’s self. I keep 
au stock of all the various praecipe forms 
necessary, have a list of the Court fees charge- 
able and a record of the areas covered by each 
court. 

After issuing several accounts to a defaulting 
client I one day ask that the debt shall be 
paid without further delay. When this is ignored 
I give him a time limit in which to pay; and 
after expiry, a default summons is prepared 
and sent to the court in my own district, together 
with fees. This summons, in course of weeks, 
may eventually be served. The habitual 
defaulter ignores it and fails to pay within the 
prescribed eight days allowed. One then has to 
“enter judgment ” on another form. Following 
this a “ judgment summons ” has to be prepared 
and served, for, all of which services further 
fees have to be paid the court. If the debtor 
attends the hearing he usually makes a 
ridiculous offer of from 1s. to 5s. per week, 
which the Registrar accepts. He pays nothing, 
however, and one is then obliged to issue a 
second judgment summons, at the hearing of 
which a “ committal order * may be applied for, 
hut very rarely granted. Alternatively, one may 
issue an “execution warrant,” though the 
bailiff generally finds that all the goods are on 
the hire purchase, or have been made over to 
the wife, or that there are prior court claims 
awaiting satisfaction. The man who has no 
position or goods is not worth suing, and it is 
cheaper to strike his name off the books in the 
first instance. 


(9) BoARDING KENNELS. 


Those of you who own and conduct boarding 
or sick kennels in conjunction with your 
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practices will be well aware of the many 
worries and responsibilities associated with 
them. Experience in this branch of our activi- 
ties is very dearly bought. Indeed, the subject 
is so vast, as I envisage it, that a lengthy paper 
could be devoted entirely to it; and in fact, I 
feel that the time is ripe for the presentation 
of such a paper at a Divisional meeting, 
exclusively for the benefit of canine 


practitioners. 


In many practices, demands are so frequent 
that veterinary surgeons should take charge of 
their clients’ dogs, that it is often imperative 
that suitable land and buildings should be 
acquired or provided for this purpose. This 
entails the general overheads of staff, lighting. 
heating, rent, etc., etc., and a practitioner finds 
that if his establishment is to pay, it should be 
reasonably full. 

Some very useful information on _ the 
responsibilities of kennel proprietors is given by 
Bullock in his Handbook, in the course of which 
he makes a very important point, zvis.: “ An 
animal admitted to board may already have 
contracted some disease before its arrival. Care 
should, therefore, be taken to have every 
animal examined on arrival, noting any 
apparent symptoms of illness, injury or other 


‘defect. The facts should be communicated at 


onee to the owner, and full particulars entered 
in the reception book.” 

One needs to employ a very intelligent nurse 
or kennelmaid who can _ shoulder 
responsibility in the absence of the principal. 
Considerable tact is required in the handling of 
clients and in answering their many awkward 
questions, otherwise it is well to lay down a 
rule that no employee shall express an opinion, 
concerning sick animals, to a client either in 
person or over the ‘phone. Enquirers should be 
referred to the proprietor, and then there can 
be no recriminations or conflict of statements. 

Neither the dispenser, the nurse, nor any other 
employee, should ever be permitted to diagnose 
the condition of a new patient. This is particu- 
larly important in the case of a dog which falls 
ill whilst being boarded. They will generally 
say the wrong thing and perhaps cause untold 
trouble. 

A comprehensive set of rules should be 
framed and hung in conspicuous places, such 
rules to deal with every phase of kennel 
management. It is a wise precaution that one 
of these rules should be that no animal shall be 
delivered unless paid for. 

One of the greatest problems encountered in 
kennels is that of the dog brought in for perhaps 
a week, and left on one’s hands for months. 
Letters to the owner may be ignored or, at 
least, not answered ; or may be returned marked 
“Gone away.” One would be unwise to sell or 
destroy such animals until some three months 
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had elapsed, because the law supposes that an 
owner may be abroad, or in hospital, or even in 
prison. When several applications have been 
ignored and weeks have passed, it is well to 
send a registered and duplicated letter threaten- 
ing to dispose of the dog on a certain date, any 
loss on the transaction to be recovered from the 
owner by civil action. Also one is required to 
advertise for the owner in local and daily news- 
papers. As the animals so dumped upon us are 
usually females, or of no market value, they 
cannot be sold or even given away. Of course, 
they may contract some illness and die. 

Another awkward problem is the man who, 
although not removed, has incurred a big bill 
for boarding his dog, and refuses to pay it. To 
let him have his dog is no help towards getting 
payment; but to keep it means that one is feed- 
ing and servicing it for a further indefinite 
period without hope of reward. In these cases I 
sometimes think it best to send the dog to its 
home and issue a summons for the fees without 
delay. 


(10) Licences. 


Although such a case has not happened to 
me, so far, I recently heard of a kennel pro- 
prietor being summoned by the police for not 
having in his possession a licence for each dog 
in his establishment. The fact that he may 
take out one or two each year, does not 
indemnify him against prosecution if there 
are more dogs on the premises than there are 
licences. ‘ 

The person who has charge or possession of 
the dog is deemed to be the owner. It would 
seem, therefore, that if we cannot insist upon 
a licence accompanying a dog admitted, we are 
really committing an offence unless we possess 
our own licences for every inmate. 


(11) BARKING, AND THE PUBLIc. 


The barking nuisance associated with kennels 
is another source of worry, as there is always 
some irritable person living within earshot who 
continues to write letters of complaint, and 
make visits to the police. Their only real 
remedy is to apply for an injunction to stop the 
nuisance, and if they will risk the £50 cost of 
such application, they will succeed in quite a 
number of cases in closing down a man’s 
business. Some years ago I was_ seriously 
threatened with such action, and made up my 
mind to move my kennels to the country. 

I went nine miles out of London and built an 
establishment in a wooded meadow. Shortly 
afterwards a man bought the adjoining field 
and built a house right next to me. In course 
of time he complained of the noise, whereupon I 
consulted my solicitor to see how I stood. I was 
informed that in law it was no excuse for me 
to plead that I was there first, or that the com- 
plainant came to the noise. 
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‘It seems that if a business is a nuisance to 
the community, and as such, lowers the value or 
the prospect of selling adjoining property, then 
one can be restrained by injunction. 

Multitudes of other items have come to my 
mind, which could well be discussed in such a 
paper as this, but I realise that, already, I have 
occupied far too much of the meeting’s time. 

I cannot close, however, without once more 
bringing to your notice that excellent little 
work by Dr. Bullock, the ‘“ Handbook for 
Veterinary Surgeons.” Its exceptional value to 
the veterinary practitioner can only be realised 
by perusing it. 


Discussion 


Mr. S. F. J. HopGman, opening the discussion, 
said that in asking him to open the discussion 
that evening Major Kirk had set him a more 
difficult task than he realised. A famous chef 
used to maintain that cooking depended on eggs, 
and it seemed to him that discussion depended 
on dissension. He found himself so much in 
agreement with Major Kirk’s opinions that he 
was a little uncertain what to say. There were, 
however, one or two remarks, really in the 
nature of amplification, that he would like to 
make. 

To his mind the value of appearances in any 
practice, town or country, could not be too much 
stressed. Above all, cleanliness and order were 
absolutely essential to success, especially in a 
modern canine practice. Exceptions to this rule 
there might be, but they only served to prove 
it. He thought Major Kirk’s observation about 
punctuality was true, but was also in the nature 
of an argument of perfection: it was undoubtedly 
a sound rule to be punctual to all appointments, 
but to a busy practitioner it was not always 
possible. He was in whole-hearted agreement 
with everything Major Kirk said on the subject 
of professional note-paper, immoderate plates, 
etc. Personally he was averse to anything except 
qualifications, addresses and ’phone numbers, 
following the names of practitioners on their 
note-paper, As to large signs outside professional 
houses or surgeries, if they were contrary to the 
resolutions of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, it was a great pity more stringent 
measures were not taken to deal with those 
practitioners who indulged in what was, after 
all, an illicit form of advertising. He felt very 
strongly on the subject as, in his humble opinion, 
nothing looked worse than a professional man 
competing with the signs builders put up before 
their premises. He would like to see even the 
size of the plate limited, and nothing but the 
letters of a practitioner’s qualifications following 
his name. 

Of course it was true that an essential part of 
their success lay in diagnosing the owner’s 
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mental, as well as the patient’s physical, condi- 
tion. For himself he did not like to make a 
lightning diagnosis after a more or less cursory 
examination, unless the animal’s symptoms were 
too obvious to be mistaken. He thought such a 
practice often led to one’s missing an important 
point, and that it was inadvisable to take any- 
thing for granted in veterinary medicine. 

Fees were a subject that must interest them 
all, as so few millionaires troubled to qualify 
for their profession. Here he thought no hard 
and fast rule could be laid down, too much 
depending on the district in which a practice 
was situated and the locality in which a visit 
was paid. 

He would like to back up the suggestion that 
all practitioners should belong to the National 
Veterinary Benevolent and Mutual Defence 
Society. No matter how clever they might think 
themselves they were none of them infallible, not 
even the youngest of them, and were all liable 
to make mistakes, Apart from which, a malignant 
fate might lay a man open to attack through no 
fault of his own, but practitioners should 
remember that it was inadvisable to advertise 
the fact that the Society was behind them with- 
out the express consent of the Society. 

Regarding the document Major Kirk got his 
clients to sign before admitting their dogs to his 
injirmary, he thought the idea was sound, but 
not practicable for everybody. He would 
probably offend many of his clients if he were 
to insist on payment either fortnightly, or when 
their dog left hospital. He would like to have it 
that way, but was afraid that, in so far as their 
practice was concerned, it would not work. 

Continuing, Mr. Hodgman said that he liked 
Major Kirk’s remarks on professional etiquette, 
but would like to take the matter a step further. 
He had heard fellow practitioners assert that it 
was safer to call in for consultation some 
practitioner from a distance, or a member from 
one of the veterinary schools, not always with 
the object of securing more competent advice 
but because, in that way, the danger of losing a 
client was averted. He had always thought it 
was a great pity that that spirit should exist 
among brother members of a profession, but 
there was some reason for the attitude. A called 
in B in consultation and, following a suggested 
line of treatment by B, the patient recovered. 
Whether such a recovery was due to B or to an 
older and wiser “ practitioner,” Mother Nature, 
there was always the possibility that the animal’s 
owner would attribute its improvement to B and 
would be inclined to call him in when next she 
required the services of a veterinary surgeon. 
At the same time he did think that a stricter 
regard for the etiquette of their profession would 
do much to inspire mutual confidence in their 
ranks. Where it was not a case of consultation 
with, but of performing an operation for a 


brother practitioner, he tried to avoid all contact 
with his patient’s owner, receiving the animal 
from the veterinary surgeon in charge of the 
case, and returning it to him when it was fit to 
leave his hospital. He charged him a_ pre- 
arranged fee, and the practitioner made his own 
arrangements with the client. 

In the matter of bad debts he _ heartily 
applauded Major Kirk’s idea of a black list, and 
also his suggestion that the Society of Veterinary 
Practitioners might usefully take up the question. 
In the present most unsatisfactory state of the 
law only substantial sums were worth suing for, 
as, if the debt were small, one might easily be 
out of pocket by the time one had enforced pay- 
ment. This fact was only too well known to the 
professional debt-dodger, a large and prosperous 
section of the community. 

With reference to boarding kennels, he had 
himself long given up anything in this nature 
as a troublesome and unprotitable business. He 
had often toyed with the idea of a nursing home 
run on the same lines as a human nursing home 
and advertised under its own name. It could be 
used by a group of practitioners who would 
share its ownership. Such a home could be 
under the supervision of an efficient matron and 
would be staffed by properly trained canine 
nurses. Incidentally this would place at the 
disposal of practitioners skilled nurses who could 
be sent to nurse cases in private houses, or 
employed by the veterinary surgeons themselves 
in an emergency. The nursing home would be 
properly equipped and no cases admitted except 
on the authority of the veterinary surgeon treat- 
ing them. He knew that idea would meet with 
much criticism, but he would like to remind 
those of them who were in town practices of 
the difficulties and expenses involved in obtain- 
ing a place where it was possible to keep even a 
few dogs. He also was convinced that the cost 
of a central establishment such as he had 
suggested would mean halving the individual 
expenses borne by practitioners in running 
separate nursing homes or hospitals. 

What Major Kirk had said of licences was 
quite true. He once had a client’s dog escape 
from his kennels. It was eventually found at a 
distant police station where they wanted him to 
produce his licence for it before letting him have 
the animal. 

In conclusion he would personally like to 
thank Major Kirk for the time and trouble he 
had expended in preparing and presenting them 
with an unusual and interesting paper. 

Mr. H. Scotr Dunn said that he was about 
75 per cent. in agreement with what had already 
been said. He was not at all sure that —— 
kennels ever paid anyone. Personally he di 
advertise his kennels, though not in his own 
name. With regard to Major Kirk’s suing people, 
he was not in agrement that it paid to sue in the 
case of small amounts. As for the admission 
cards, the idea was good but he found it difficult 
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to get kennel staffs to insist upon them being 
signed. if possibie, however, 1t was certainiy 
worth keeping them. He aid not know what to 
do about dogs which were lett on his hands. 
The black list would be a tine thing tor practi- 
tioners, though he thought in his locality a lot ot 
books woulda be required tor the purpose. He 
was obliged to Major Kirk for his remarks about 
well-kept surgeries and in conclusion wouid 
like to thank the essayist very much indeed tor 
his paper. 

Miss O. Uvarov, commenting that shyness 
seemed once again to have descended upon the 
Society, said that it was not very encouraging 
for young graduates to hear about all those baa 
debts and all the other difficuities. 

Regarding the psychological treatment, Major 
Kirk had not overlooked the psychological treat- 
ment of owners, but what of tne psychology of 
the patient? It was no use being extra kina and 
onthe to a dog that turned round and bit you. 
Although you could be kind in the majority of 
cases it was no use with a dog that was vicious. 

It was a very good thing if a practitioner could 
afford to have infra-red and X-rays (and not 
merely for the purpose of impressing the clients). 
For what about the poor owners? One could 
not afford to pay a doctor a guinea for an X-ray 
(in the cases of the poor people) and have to 
stand the cost oneself. Although X-ray is a great 
aid to diagnosis, yet the er 4 to diagnose by 
clinical examination should still be the toremost 
and mechanical aids—such as X-ray—should 
come secondary. This particularly applied to 
such cases as fractures that were accessible to 

alpation. Unless this was practised it could be 
oreseen that the clinical skill of the practitioner 
might be in danger of deterioration. 

One of the advantages students had at the 
College was that the professors made them feel 
the fractures first (if they could!) and only after- 
wards showed them the X-ray plate. 

Mr. J. D. WittiaMs said that though he had 
missed some of Major Kirk’s paper he had heard 
the opener’s remarks. One point he thought was 
particularly sound and that was_ the hospital 
idea. The veterinary surgeons in a district 
should combine and have a_ well-equipped 
hospital and operating theatre where they could 
utilise to the fullest advantage the services of a 
competent staff. One man could do all the 
operations and another man could specialise in 
something else. That system would be better for 
clients and patients alike. The difficulties, how- 
ever, were, he feared, unsurmountable. The 
licence question seemed to him to be very difli- 
cult also, though the question had not arisen in 
his practice. It seemed to him that the Royal 
College ought to be able to do something about 
that matter, which might turn out to be very 
serious indeed. Regarding X-ray diagnosis, he 
thought that in some practices, such as his own, 
it was out of the question. He was one of those 
who felt that X-ray, although of the utmost value 
in certain cases, was very, very limited. He tried 
to sort out his cases and he must say that he did 
have a number taken, very few of which, how- 
ever, were really necessary. He thought it was 
all very well if one could do anything afterwards, 
but in a great many of his cases that had been 
impossible. He was another who agreed that a 
small name-plate was desirable, though he did 

ut on his “ Veterinary and Canine Surgeon.” 

he question of animals being left on veterinary 
surgeons’ hands was, it seemed to him, rather 
laboured—it did not happen very often. _ 

Mr. J. K. BATEMAN said that, as a visitor, he 
would like to thank Major Kirk for his paper 
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and Mr. Hodgman for his opening of the dis- 
cussion. ‘here were one or two points, however, 
which he thought had perhaps not been suth- 
ciently stressed. It was essential for the young 
practitioner to get to know all animals in health. 
it was so much easier for him if he had 
experience in handling the animal, for the animal 
did sense at once if a man was not accustomed 
to doing so. He rather questioned whether they 
should be other than kind to the patient. It 
helped one to handie the animal to pe kind—it 
never paid to be rough with it at first if you 
had to handle it afterwards. He was brought up 
in rather a hard school and tor a time he was 
assistant to a member in Scotland who had given 
him some good advice which he wouid repeat. 
His principal used to say of the client: ‘ You 
must kiss him.” He also said: “ You will often 
come across a patient and you won’t understand 
what is the matter with it. Examine it well, teel 
the pulse, take the temperature, and say nothing. 
Watch well before you start to speak! ” Again, 
he would say: “ You will often be asked whether 
a cow is in calf. Never say it is not. If you 
cannot feel it, say you cannot feel it.” 

Continuing, Mr. Bateman said that actino- 
therapy and such things were very nice, but if 
you were a sound practitioner the client would 
assess you at your true worth without such aids. 
Whether a client was rich or poor they must 
give them the same _ treatment. Expensive 
apparatus, etc., might impress certain people, 
but if you were “ hail fellow well met” with your 
clients and at the same time your treatment did 
a. ee amount of good you would be all 
right, 

He was doubtful of the value of the black list 
because you might get a leakage in the list after- 
wards and be landed in a legal case over it. 
Sometimes people fell out for some reason, and 
the black list might get out, and constitute a libel 
or, at any rate, start an action for libel. He was 
afraid the scheme had its bad points. 

Miss C. M. Forp said that she would like to 
raise one or two points and to ask a_ few 
questions. She had set up her practice from 
scratch and had had to work things out for 
herself, and perhaps the answers to her queries 
might help other young practitioners. The first 

oint was with regard to the treatment of 
iysteria. This to her mind was different from 
most diseases and personally she did not care 
to see animals with it until they had been doped. 
She was in the habit of giving the owner a bottle 
of medicine and saying she would see the patient 
the next day. Clients did not like this and 
regarded it as rather off-hand treatment, but she 
thought in nine cases out of ten if one explained 
the reason they understood it and brought back 


the patients the next day. She would like 
reassurance on this point, however, as_ she 
wondered how many people she put off by 


adopting that procedure. 

Regarding the question of infection, she her- 
self was always very worried about this. As far 
as possible she avoided letting her clients bring 
suspicious puppies into her place and she had a 
nolice up asking people to carry all small dogs 
and to keep the large ones on a very short lead. 
There was only one entrance to her surgery and 
and she had a rubber door mat which was dis- 
infected between surgeries. She noticed in 
consultations with the older practitioners that 
many did not wear white coats—they merely 
wore their ordinary suits—and she did feel that 
veterinary surgeons’ trousers might be a very 
fruitful source of infection. Personally, she 
always tried to visit her distemper cases last, 
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and she always kept an extra pair of shoes in 
her bag for use in case of having to see a 
distemper case first. She always insisted on 
puppies being kept at arm’s length and she did 
not go near them until she had an overall on. 
She was surprised to find that the older practi- 
tioners did not always take similar precautions. 
She was also very careful not to wear gloves on 
entering a house. 

She thought similar precautions should be 
taken in boarding kennels. Mention had been 
made of the difficulties connected with running 
these and she proposed to mention her own 
system in the hope that it might prove a useful 
suggestion to others. (Miss Ford proceeded to 
do this.] 

Mr. A. N, Worpben said that, if the question 
were not considered too personal, he would like 
to ask Major Kirk why the latter’s own name- 
plate bore the words “ Canine Surgeon.” Other 
than that it connoted, as did the words 
“ Canine Specialist,” some degree of specialisa- 
tion, what was the justification for such a title? 

Miss K. HERNAMAN-JOHNSON rose to say that 
nursing homes on the lines suggested did exist 
in some districts. She herself ran a distemper 
home in conjunction with the local veterinary 
surgeons, 

Mr, G. H. Livesey observed ihat it was so 
many years since he was in practice that it was 
uite interesting for him to hear once more of 
the trials and troubles of those in canine 
ar a Apparently Major Kirk, at any rate, 
ad plenty of them. In ag such a paper 
he took it that Major Kirk was inviting criticism, 
and his (Mr. Livesey’s) first criticism was that 
Major Kirk’s outlook on the profession was 
wrong—he was looking at it far too much as a 
business, and he had in fact used that word 
“ business ” repeatedly in his paper. Major Kirk 
had further accentuated that in speaking of the 
equipment he recommended. Actino-therapy 
might be very useful for those who made use of 
it and so might X-ray, if it could be interpreted, 
but if they were used simply as decorations for 
the room and to dazzle the public and so attract 
“ customers,” then they were absolutely wrong. 
He thought the matter should he approached 
from a different angle. A point brought up that 
night was the question of name-plates, and he 
had no doubt that to many of the younger 
practitioners it was difficult to understand why, 
if they were supposed to put their names alone 
on plates, some of them put “canine” or 
“veterinary ” surgeon on their plates as well. 
Apparently nowadays there was no_ necessity 
for a town practitioner to call himself a canine 
surgeon, but years ago there were many men 
who had plates with simply “ veterinary 
surgeon” on, but if one took a dog or cat to 
them they would say: “ Take the thing away—lI 
only attend to horses.” The custom of using 
large boards was evidently a remnant of the 
days when veterinary surgeons were regarded 
rather as farriers. he shoeing forge had a 
board and it seemed natural that the veterinary 
surgeon should have one also. Such old customs 
usually died hard, but to-day there was not the 
same necessity for large signs and nothing more 
was required than the name-plate to show where 
the veterinary surgeon lived. The rest depended 
upon what he could do—the expression of his 
personality and not the advertisement of his 
premises. To be successful in a small animal 
practice there was no doubt in his mind that it 
was necessary to do two things: to establish 


the confidence of your patient and to establish 
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the confidence of your client, and he personally 
believed that it was possible to do both these 
things without expensive apparatus. Unless you 
were in sympathy with and had a liking for the 
patient it was unlikely that you would be 
successful, The, owner was quick to discern 
whether or not this was the case und could tell 
whether the animal had “ taken to you” or not. 
If you could acquire the habit of getting animals 
to take to you, you had overcome half your 
trouble, and if you could get your client to trust 
you and to have confidence in what you said 
and in what you were doing to the best of your 
ability, he thought you were far on the way to 
success. 

With regard to a remark made about the rough 
handling of animals, he used to hold it as true 
that if it was necessary for you to tape a dog 
before you could handle it, it was an admission 
of defeat, and if you wanted success you must 
not admit defeat. Luckily for him he had never 
had to deal with a case of hysteria, but he 
thought there had seldom been a dog that he 
had to tape before he could handle it. It was a 
matter of patience and a certain amount of 
knack, | 

A point also raised in the discussion was the 
ey of advertising boarding kennels. He 

id not think that there was the slightest doubt 
that any man was entitled to advertise boarding 
kennels which he owned, but the advertisement 
of the boarding kennels must not be with the 
purpose of advertising himself or his practice. 
So long as his name did not come before the 
public in the Press and elsewhere he had a 
perfect right to advertise his premises, and he 
(Mr. Livesey) could not think why there was any 
doubt about the matter. The trouble arose when 
a man wanted to advertise his kennels as being 
associated with his own surgery, with the object 
of bringing his surgery and his name into greater 
prominence. 

Mrs. Tuomson said that she too thought that 
practices were sometimes run on far too com- 
mercial lines, and in such circumstances one 
could not give of one’s best. Regarding plates, 
she thought that it was necessary to put 
“veterinary surgeon” because some people did 
not know what M.R.C.V.S. meant. Mr. Livesey. 
she thought, must have been extremely lucky if 
he had never had to tape a dog. She had always 
found that if you taped a dog you got it calm 
almost immediately. They knew they could not 
do any damage then and ceased struggling. 
There was not always time for a_ prolonged 
attempt to make friends with a dog before 
handling it. 

Professor J. MeCunn, in the course of his 


remarks, said that he first of all came into 
the veterinary profession because he wanted 
to, but after he had done so he realised 


that he had got to get his living cut of it. You 
could not separate a certain amount of commer- 
cialism from practice. Such matters as dressing 
well would bring their own reward. 

The idea of a nursing home was, he thought, 
an excellent one, and if the black list were 
feasible he thought that would be helpful too. 
As regards consultation, he thought it was rather - 
a pity that this was not done more, The difficulty 
lay in the explanation Major Kirk and Mr. 
Hodgman had given—if the animal recovered 
as a result of consultation with a second 
veterinary surgeon the owner naturally thought 
the second man was a better veterinarian and 
would call him in next time. When he was 
called from the College for consultation he had 
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no delusion that he was called in because he 
yas possessed of superior knowledge. Generally 
the reason they were called in was to get the 
veterinary surgeon out of his difficulty. The 
consultant’s job was to put confidence in his 
veterinary surgeon into the client’s mind—in 
the majority of cases he could say no more than 
the man who was already attending the animal. 


Tue 

Major Kirk, in reply, said that he was glad to 
note from the number of members who had 
joined in the discussion that the subject had 
proved one of some interest. He would like to 
thank those who had taken part, and particularly 
Mr, Hodgman for his _—— Mr. Hodgman had 
mildly attacked the Council of the R.C.V.S. for 
not taking more stringent measures against those 
who had over-large plates or boards. The 
Council, however, could not take action unless 
complaints were made. As such instances were 
brought forward they were, of course, dealt with 
on their merits. A lot of those boards were very 
old-established, but the Council would = take 
action if cases were brought before them. 

Mr. Hodgman had also touched on_ the 
question of fees. Personally he did not think it 
was advisable for any veterinary surgeon to 
undercharge, excluding the case of poor people. 
On the other hand a lot of damage could be done 
by over-charging. If over-charged, owners would 
probably go to a quack next time. 

Regarding Mr. Hodgman’s contention that he 
might offend his clients by, insisting upon the 
“Conditions of admission” being signed, he 
(Major Kirk) said that he found he offended 
himself if he did not enforce them. If a dog 
escaped and it came to light that an admission 

‘ard had not been signed he sacked the person 
responsible. He often had as many as 200 dogs 
in his kennels, and his hands were full: he could 
not afford to take risks. 

He was not suggesting that the black list should 
be a written documen, Dat he 
ary surgeons might telephone one another and 
exchange such information. 

Mr. Hodgman did not think it was worth 
while to sue for small debts; but if one only 
recovered half of them one was more than 
repaid for one’s trouble. He would not allow 
debt dodgers to escape payment if he could 
possibly avoid it. 

So far as concerned the scheme of veterinary 
nursing homes and the sending of trained 
nurses out to clients’ homes, he thought in the 
latter there was a danger that such nurses might 
become induced to give service to clients on 
their own account, in which case patients would 
frequently be lost to the institution; such was 
the frailty of human nature. 

Miss Uvarov. had said it was not very 
encouraging to hear about bad debts and other 
difficulties, but when she had been in practice 
for 27 years, as he had, she would quite agree 
that in many ways a sad state of affairs did 
exist. She had also asked what was the use of 
being patient with a dog that turned round and 
bit you. He would say that if a veterinary 
surgeon lost his temper in the presence of an 
owner, his reputation would suffer terribly, and 
his actions be greatly magnified. 

It had been said that X-ray diagnosis should 
not be over-rated. In his paper he (Major Kirk) 
had made but the briefest allusion to it. Never- 
theless, he held the view that it was extremely 
important, as nobody could dispute — the 
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undoubted diagnostic value of radiography. So 
much so that a surgeon who fails to make use 
of it might be held, upon occasion, to be guilty 
of negligence. 

Miss Uvarov had confined her remarks to the 
X-ray diagnosis of fracture, omitting the multi- 
tude of other more obscure conditions which 
could be revealed. Had she forgotten the many 
bone’ diseases, brain cysts and abscesses, 
urinary and intestinal calculi, various foreign 
bodies’ entering by devious routes, pyloric steno- 
sis, tuberculosis, spinal and other tumours, heart 
changes, and others too numerous to mention? 
What of dislocated se: aphoid, or dislocated hip 
with acetabular fracture?) Many of these condi- 
tions could not be verified with certainty with- 
out radiographic aid. 

It had also been stated in the discussion that 
poor people could not afford to have radio- 

graphs taken. The veterinary practitioner who 
had such an apparatus could, however, use_ it 
gratuitously if he wished; and certainly for his 
own edification. If people were unable to pay 
he still used it as a matter of interest to himself. 

Mr. Williams had said that in his experience 
the number of dogs left on his hands was 
negligible. He (Major Kirk) had at the present 
time got six on his hands which he was willing 
to give to anyone. He was not manufacturing 
these i actually occurred all too 
frequently. 

Continuing, Major Kirk said that he would like 
to endorse what Mr. Bateman had said about 
taking time over diagnosis. Personally he often 
asked for a sample of urine, as urine examina- 
tion was useful in so many cases. 

In reply to Mr. Worden, he had “ canine 
surgeon ” on his plate because he was essentially 
a small animal practitioner. He had no practising 
interest in cattle, or sheep, and a diminishing 
amount in the horse. 

Miss Ford had raised the question of hysteria. 
His experience was that if one merely gave 
medicine and promised to call the next day, 
the opportunity for seeing the animal would 
never arrive. The owner would by then either 
have taken the dog to a neighbouring practi- 
tioner or to a quack, or else it would have 
recovered naturally. Miss Ford also said she 
was nervous of dogs entering her surgery, the 
smell of which might alarm them or make them 
misbehave. The surgéry should not smell; and 
as for her suggestion that practitioners should 
wear white coats, it must be remembered that 
these would not cover the feet or trousers, and 
unless care was exercised the coats were quite 
as likely to gather infection as an ordinary suit. 
Disinfection was very laudable’ if it could be 
efficiently carried oul; but) one could not 
disinfect a rubber mat or anything else by 
merely sprinkling it, though that proc edure 
might impress the client. 

Mr. Livesey did not like to hear veterinary 
practice talked of as a “ business.” They must, 
however, realise the realities of life. The high 
idealist was all very well but one had got-to be 
practical in order to meet one’s liabilities. He 
refused to subscribe to Mr. Livesey’s view that 
to put a tape muzzle on a dog was to admit 
defeat. He would defy Mr. Livesey to examine 
pee chows and Alsatians without using some 
method of restraint. It was absurd to take useless 
risks. 

What Professor McCunn had said about being 
well dressed and of good appearance was 
certainly true. 
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CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


Pyaemia in a Dog 


D. D. OGILVIE, B.sc., M.R.C.V.S., 
CovENTRY 


Subiect.—A bull-mastiff dog, aged five months. 

History—The patient was examined on 
January 17th when inappetence and a stagger- 
ing gait called attention to abnormality which 
the owner designated “ a chill ” following a visit 
to the seaside on the 15th inst. 

Examination.—Examination revealed the 
following symptoms: Anorexia, temperature 
103°5°, rigors, slight injection of the mucous 
membranes, and hyperpnoea, some acceleration 
of pulse rate, partial paraplegia, and subacute 
pain in the lumbar region. 

Provisional Diagnosis.—Acute rheumatism. 

Treatment.—Five grains of aspirin were given 
three times daily, and the lumbar regions were 
massaged frequently. Barley water and glucose 
were given ad libitum. 

Later History——On the 18th inst. a hyper- 
acute condition had developed with a tempera- 
ture of 105°6°, dyspnoea, and great acceleration 
of the pulse rate. Paraplegia appeared to be 
complete, but reactions to both painful and 
electrical stimuli were still present. The animal 
seemed to be in severe general pain, screaming 
whenever handled, and alternately yapping and 
moaning when undisturbed. All attempts to 
localise the-pain were unavailing, and the most 
eareful manipulations of any part of the body 
were obviously resented. Close examination of 
the skin failed to reveal any abnormality. 
Sodium salicylate, 10 grains daily, was given in 
addition to the aspirin, and the patient was 
admitted to hospital. 

On the 19th inst. semi-delirium had _ inter- 
vened, periods of continuous yelping alternating 
with intervals of coma. The température 
remained elevated at 104°2°. Elixir Bromo- 
valerian Co. was administered in small doses 
and the patient was fed with glucose in milk. 
Emesis commenced on this date, and recurred 
frequently over the next few days. 

On the 20th inst. the general condition 
seemed slightly improved. The temperature had 
fallen to 103°5° and the pain was less severe. A 
small hard swelling was detected in the mid- 
dorsal vertebral region, and the left parotid 
lymph glands were enlarged. 

Next day there was noted an increase in the 
size, and a softening of the vertebral swelling. 
A new swelling on the right ventral costal 
region was detected, and a slight discharge 
above the left ear revealed a small deep-seated 
area of necrosis. It was then realised that the 
condition was a generalised infection with the 
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primary focus in the temporal region over the 
left ear. 

Diagnosis.—Pyaemia. 

Further Treatment.—Prontosil rub. (Bayer), 
5¢.c., was injected intramuscularly, and glucose 
saline was given per os. The aspirin was con- 
tinued in doses of 10 grains daily. 

Course.—On the 21st inst. the animal was 
brighter and the pain continued to decrease in 
severity. The temperature was 102°4°, and 
abscesses were forming at numerous points. 
Large quantities of glucose saline were taken 
voluntarily. A further 5c¢.c. of prontosil was 
administered. 

The patient ate a little minced meat for the 
first time on the 22nd inst. Abscesses were 
lanced and drained at ten points ranging from 
the temporal region to the base of the tail. All 
pain seemed to have subsided, and although 
emaciated and very weak, the patient was able 
to walk unaided. Swabs of the pus were taken 
for microscopic examination and culture. The 
temperature was 101°2°, and aspirin medication 
was superseded by the administration of small 
doses of Elixir Metaphos. Co. 

From the 28rd to the 27th rapid improvement 
in the general condition occurred. Five ¢.c. of 
prontosil was given on the 23rd inst. The 
appetite was good and the patient walked well. 
Abscesses, however, were still forming and dis- 
charging. The patient returned home on January 
27th. 

When visited on the 31st inst. the improve- 
ment was seen to have been maintained, and the 
numerous subcutaneous abscesses—over a dozen 
could still be palpated—showed signs of dis- 
appearing without bursting. No further report 
was furnished by the owner, but a revisit on 
February 20th showed that complete recovery 
had occurred. The sites of the remaining 
abscesses which had been completely absorbed 
were represented by fibrous knots. 

Report.—The following report on the pus was 
given by A. C. W. Little, M.r.c.v.s., Edinburgh : 
“Much search of smears revealed a few short- 
chained streptococci, but the prontosil must 
have had a lethal effect upon them as all 
cultures proved sterile. I cannot say whether 
they were haemolytic or not.” 


Discussion. 


It is unfortunate for academic reasons that 
prontosil was administered previous to securing 
the pus samples. Conclusions as to the causa- 
tive agent of the condition must, because of 
subsequent sterility of cultures, be conjectural. 
The clinical features of the condition, and the 
bacteriological findings, however, merit the 
assumption that bacteria of the Streptococcus 
pyogenes group were inoculated into the sub- 
cutaneous tissues behind the left ear through a 
small punctured wound. In the absence of any 
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appreciable local reaction, multiplication and 
spread of the germs were unchecked, and the 
general disease resulted. 

Perhaps the most interesting clinical feature 
of the case was the phase of intense pain 
suffered by the patient before any signs of 
abscess formation could be detected. The case at 
that time closely resembled the acute rheumatic 
fever of man. The apparently specific action of 
prontosil in the condition may be looked upon 
with satisfaction as a further instance of the 
usefulness of this valuable drug in veterinary 
practice, 

SUMMARY. 

A case of pyaemia is described in a bull- 
mastiff dog. The early symptoms were 
characterised by fever, anorexia, severe general 
pain, paraplegia, intermittent emesis. 
Later extensive multiple abscess formation 
occurred, A> primary focus of infection was 
detected behind one ear. The condition was 
treated successfully with prontosil rubrum 
(Bayer). 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 


The Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
with the support of both the National Farmers’ 
Union and the County Councils’ Association, are 
to press the Ministry of Agriculture to take steps 
to enforce the compulsory dressing of imported 
cattle at the port of landing in order to stem 
the introduction of the warble fly. 

This decision was arrived at by the council 
at a recent meeiing of the Society. A serious 
view was taken -of the difficulty caused to 
English cattle owners, it was pointed out, by 
the introduction of warble fly in cattle imported 
from Ireland. In the opinion of the Society the 
only way to counter the menace was by dress- 
ing the cattle at landing places before the 
animals passed into the hands of dealers. 

It was also agreed that the Ministry’s attention 
should be drawn to the problem of sheep scab, 
which showed an increase. The West Riding of 
Yorkshire and Westmorland were districts show- 
ing the highest number of cases. Inquiries should 
be directed to see what steps could be taken to 
eliminate this scourge in view of the fact that 
in Derbyshire, Wales, and Scotland, it had been 
entirely stamped out. 

Tue CENTENARY SHOW 

The centenary show, it was announced, was 
to be the biggest agricultural exhibition ever 
staged in this country. A display illustrating the 
history of pe during the last century and 
emphasising the important dates in_ dairy 
history, would be included in the show. Reading 
University, one of the foremost agricultural 
institutions in the country—more than one-third 
of the students being agricultural students— 
would be assisting in the exhibit. 

A giant coach-house capable of housing 40 
vehicles, it was stated, was being built to 
accommodate the display of historical coaches 
and carriages, including specimens from the 
Royal Mews at Windsor Castle, Buckingham 
Palace, and Balmoral. The display would include 
a replica of Shillibeer’s bus, the first passenger 
omnibus to run to London, to be lent by the 
London Passenger Transport Board. 
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ABSTRACTS 


|The Most Important Sites of Lameness in the 

Horse’s Fore Limb due to Bone and Joint 

Diseases. Wittmann, (1988.) Zschr. 

Veterindrk. 50. 6. 241-274.] 

The author speaks from many years’ ex- 
perience of work in the out-patient clinic at 
Berlin Veterinary School and in army veterin- 
ary hospitals, basing his article on a large 
collection of morbid specimens, most being from 
cases seen during life. 

(a) General Notes on Diagnosis.——Wittmann 
refers to the value of diagnostic injections and 
X-rays and states that it is helpful to classify 
lameness as due to acute inflammation, chronic 
deformity and muscle and nerve disorders 
respectively. 

(b) Etiology.—The great cause of ostitis, 
periostitis, arthritis and periarthritis is 
mechanical stress operating either through 
pressure, traction or percussion which typically 
makes itself felt at the places of insertion of 
tendons and ligaments. The trauma results in 
the over-stress and rupture of cells of the 
periosteum and adjacent soft tissues, leading 
to acute hyperaemia and inflammatory oedema, 
which may be haemorrhagic. The outcome is 
either restituo ad integrum or the passing of 
the condition into chronicity. New growths 
(exostoses, etc.) are the product of stimulation 
of the fibroblasts and the formation of young 
osteoblasts which lay down osteoid substance 
which later becomes calcified. The naked-eye 
appearance of this change is described and 
illustrated. 

The German Army veterinary reports for 
1928 to 1984 show that two-thirds of all cases 
of lameness were due to ostitis or periostitis. 
Periarthritis and arthritis are relatively 
uncommon, In acute arthritis the inflammation 
takes place in the vascular structures (synovial 
membrane) and in chronie arthritis in the non- 
vascular tissue (cartilage, bone). 

(c) Clinical Symptoms of Agute and Chronic 
Periostitis—Il. Third Phalanx. Three types 
occur, being localised respectively the 
pyramid process (site of insertion of the 
extensor tendon), anterior part of the attach- 
ment of the joint capsule and the sites of 
attachment of the collateral ligaments. In acute 
cases there is extreme tenderness and support- 
ing leg lameness, which can be localised diag- 
nostically by palpation and = by  hoof-nipping 
forceps. Chronic inflammation is marked by 
progressive deformity of the hoof and coronet, 
and the parts are painless on pressure. 

II. Navicular Bone.—The ligamentous con- 
nections of the navicular bone are pointed out, 
and the point is made that the local stresses 
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which riding horses are subject to results in 
compression of the bone and abnormal tension 
on it at the place of insertion of the suspensory 
sesamoid ligaments. The result is exostosis 
formation, which may extend laterally in the 
form of “spurs.” Wittmann says that these 
exostoses are the cause of lameness in navicular 
disease and that the cartilaginous defects 
sometimes present on the lower face of the bone 
are probably painless and not concerned with 
the lameness, 

Ill. Second Phalanx.—The most important 
lesion is periostitis of the posterior proximal 
volar prominence to which are attached several 
ligaments as well as the superficial flexor 
tendon. In riding horses subject to sudden 
flexor stresses periostitis sometimes occurs here 
and exostosis is liable to result with severe 
lameness. Manual diagnosis is difficult, but 
X-rays are useful. Exostosis may also develop 
elsewhere on this bone, but with relatively small 
loss of function. 

IV. First Phalanx.—Three types are 
described: periostitis of the proximal anterior 
surface, in which great pain and lameness occur 
in connection with the holding of the foot in 
flexion because the use of the extensors is very 
painful, periostitis of the distal surface (ring- 
bone, which may be true or co-existent with 
arthritis, or false—without arthritis), and 
rachitic ringbone in which the distal epiphysis 
is thickened: this form occurs in foals and is 
usually not a cause of lameness. 

V. Fetieck Joint.—Mention is made of lame- 
«ness due to sprain of the interosseous muscle; 
the sesamoid bones may participate in the 
inflammation (periostitis). 

VI. Metacarpus.—The yarious forms of 
splint are described along with statistical 
information. Wittmann suggests that they arise 
through the combined stresses, partly tensional 
and partly compressional, imparted to the flexor 
apparatus as a whole, these stresses being 
carried to the small metacarpal bones and! their 
union with the cannon bone by the system of 
tendons and ligaments of the carpal and = sub- 
carpal area. Apart from the common types of 
splint, a peculiar type arises as a complication 
of acropachia which is characterised by diffuse 
hyperplastic periostitis. Wittmann says that 
only four such cases have been recorded. It is a 
very slow process in which the cannon bone 
becomes progressively thickened and the com- 
pact bone much increased in thickness and 
density. Function is gradually lost. 

VII. Carpus.—Carpal bone changes may be 
primarily either a rarefying ostitis or a 
periostitis, the latter being more common and 
usually spreading upwards from a high splint 
on to the distal row of bones, which in advanced 
cases Imay become fixed upon the metacarpals. 

[In this long article the author goes into the 
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subject in great detail in an endeavour to work 
out the pathogenesis, largely on a basis of 
mechanics. | J. E. 
| 1.—A Discussion of Food and Contact Allergies, 
with special reference to their Experimental 
and possibly Natural Occurrence in Lower 

Animals, Coca, A. F. (1938);  11.—The 

Réle of Allergy in Skin Diseases of Dogs. 

Mitks, H. J. (1938); I11.—General Dis- 

cussion of Allergie Conditions of Animals with 

special Reference to Manifestations. 

L. A., and Dessox, L. J. (1938). Cornell 

Vet. 28. 2. 136-151.] 

Of all skin diseases encountered in dogs in 
the small animal clinic of the New York State 
Veterinary College, 569 per cent. are of 
obscure origin. The commonest type in this 
group is a seasonal dermatitis which recurs 
year after year in the small animals during the 
summer months. It takes the form of a thicken- 
ing of the skin, accompanied by pruritus, 
beginning on the back just anterior to the tail 
and extending forwards over the hips. The hair 
either falls out or is torn out by scratching. 
Otherwise, the animal is in fhe best of health. 
There is little variation in susceptibility of 
breeds, though apparently coarse-haired dogs 
are affected more commonly than others. 
Recovery usually follows hospital treatment. 
but within a few weeks of the return home, the 
eczema breaks out again. 

Diet appears to play little part in causation ; 
just as severe cases occur in animals fed on a 
neat diet as in those fed cereals, milk and 
table scraps. Milks thinks that the seasonal 
incidence, in spite of there being no change in 
the diet, eliminates the possibility that this 
condition is a form of food allergy. He suggests 
that it may be a contact dermatitis and 
suspects that a hereditary diathesis is involved. 
Coca discards anaphylaxis from hypersensitive 
states that might have an aetiological bearing 
on the disease because absorption of foreign 
protein by dogs under natural conditions of 
exposure is too slight to cause active 
sensitisation and because anaphylactic lesions 
of the skin oecur only under artificial conditions 
of exposure. That it may be of the nature of 
atopic dermatitis of man is unlikely as it does 
not appear to be dependent upon a hereditary 
factor, and the antibodies (allergens associated 
but not identical with precipitin) responsible 
for the specific reaction in man have not been 
found in lower animals. The other form of 
cutaneous allergy in man, contact dermatitis, 
which is non-familial and is excited by non- 
antigenic substances, such as vegetable oils, 
has not been encountered in lower animals 
under natural conditions. It has, however, been 
produced experimentally in guinea-pigs and 
monkeys. Photosensitisation fagopyrism a 
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non-specific and therefore non-allergic condi- 
tion, may be considered as a possible explanation 
of this type of canine dermatitis. 

Treatment is not dealt with except by Desson, 
who advocates internal administration of 
vegetable oils and cod liver oil. 

J. W. W. 
* * * * * 
|The Role of Fats in the Economic and Non- 
toxie Utilisation of Alimentary Proteins, 

Maicnon, F. (1938.) Rec. Med. vét. 114. 10. 

641.] 

An historical review of the literature regard- 
ing the metabolism of proteins in the presence 
of fats and carbohydrates is given. Many 
publications by the author had advanced the 
view that the fats in the diets were more essen- 
tial than the carbohydrates for the maximum 
utilisation by the body of the protein content of 
the diet. This was contrary to the views of the 
majority of workers, who upheld the carbo- 
hydrates as being more essential than the fats 
on the grounds that the carbohydrates were 
broken up into simpler compounds during meta- 
bolism which were more capable of being used 
by the body than the products obtained by the 
exogenous breakdown of fats. 

Further experiments on rats and dogs are 
described in which a diet comprising protein 
and fats was compared with a diet of protein 
and carbohydrates. Both diets were balanced 
by the addition of a salt mixture and a vitamin 
coneentrate. The results obtained once again 
demonstrated that’ the animals receiving the 
fat-rich diet utilised the protein more efficiently 
than those receiving the carbohydrate-rich diet. 

The toxic action of a diet composed of pro- 
tein alone is described. It was found to be 
slightly different for different proteins, in some 
cases death followed a coma and much dis- 
turbance of the central nervous system, whilst, 
more commonly, in the other cases death was 
due to the effects of starvation. Addition of 
fats to this protein diet decreased the’ toxic 
action of the protein to a great extent. 

The results are discussed in detail, but no 
reasons are advanced to show why fats are 
preferred to carbohydrates by the body in order 
to obtain the maximum economic use of the pro- 
tein of the diet. 

J. S. 
* * * 
[Preventive Measures to be taken against 

Epizoéties under Conditions of Warfare. 

(I1.—Bargosa, S.; I1.—Perrucci, P.) Papers 

to Thirteenth Int. Vet. Cong. ] 

I.—The author reveals that the military 
veterinary service of the Brazilian Army is 
exclusively concerned in active preventive 
medicine and he considers this method to be 
practical, positive, and economical. The system 
is carried out 
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(1) Through bacteriological, parasitological, 
or mycological control of suspected) or sick 
animals, 


(2) Through ordinary or extraordinary 
periodical control by means of specific biological 


products. 

(3) Through immediate segregation of sick or 
suspected animals considered sources — of 
infection. 

(4) Through vigilance against improper 
feeding, fatigue from prolonged or forced work 
and general supervision of management. 

Other activities of the service are concerned 
with the purchase, conservation and distribu- 
tion of forage and arrangements for resting and 
pasturing animals. 

The sick animal is not the subject of anxiety 
except when the disease is curable and the cost 
of treatment does not exceed the value of the 
animal. 

He states that anthrax, symptomatic anthrax, 
and epizoétic lymphangitis do not constitute a 
military problem amongst Brazilian horses. 

II1.—The author describes the control of 
epizootics in the field, and glanders, rinderpest, 
horse sickness, and mange in equines and 
camels are considered. In the author’s English 
summary he reveals that despite the measures 
of control adopted severe economic losses were 
sustained together with a reduction in the ° 
“ productive capacity” of the animals. He 
shows the Gifficulties encountered in a colonial 
war, with special reference to Eritrea. Whilst 
admitting that no method of combating horse 
sickness efficaciously is yet Known, he claims 
that the prophylactic measures decreed by the 
Italian veterinary military service against other 
epizoétics were of great practical use. 

R. M. B. 


* * * * * 


[Botulism of Sheep, and Cattle in Western 
Australia; its Cause and its Prevention, by 
Immunisation. Bennetts, H. W.. and Hatt, 
H T. B. (1988.) Austral. Vet. J. We 3. 
105-128. ] 

This disease results from the ingestion of toxie 
earrion, generally rabbit, containing the toxin 
of Cl. botulinum type C. The organism has not 
yet, however, been isolated in pure culture, and 
the typing has been carried out with toxic 
filtrates from impure cultures. Sheep kept on 
carrion-free pastures remained healthy although 
in previous years severe losses had occurred on 
the same land when it was not carrion-free. 
Sheep drenched or fed with rabbit faeces 
showed no symptoms. Dead rabbits infected 
per rectum with Cl. botulinum culture were most 
toxie after three to five days when 38 to 5 grm. 
of minced muscle tissue given per os killed 
adult sheep. In the field it appears that eight 
to ten days must elapse before carrion is toxic 
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although every dead rabbit does not become 
toxic. It is suggested that the carcases become 
infected with Cl. botulinum from the intestinal 
tract or directly from the soil. 

Several enzoétics of botulism were observed 
in which the evidence pointed to water contain- 
ing carrion as being the source of the trouble. 
Experimentally the repeated drenching of large 
quantities of not very potable water con- 
taminated with infected carrion gave inconclu- 
sive results. The addition of O02 per cent. of 
quicklime to the toxic water rendered it non- 
toxic for sheep. Unsuccessful attempts were 
made to precipitate the toxin from the water 
with ammonium sulphate. Evaporation under 
reduced pressure gave a satisfactory method of 
concentrating the toxin in the water. Several 
suspected samples from the field, however, 
when concentrated in this manner, geve nega- 
tive results when tested on guinea-pigs. 

Vaccination with alum precipitated botulinum 
toxoid on two oceasions, separated by at least 
two months, confers a high degree of immunity 
to both cattle and sheep and is sufficient to 
control the disease. If is suggested that a 
single refreshing dose be given each year to 
maintain the resistance as high as possible. 

&. P. 


THE CANAL HORSE 


“Where the distance between the locks is 
short, the horse is the cheapest motive power,” 
says a contributor to the London Evening News. 
Nevertheless, he observes that “ horses are dis- 
ap —- from the London canals. The four- 
miles-an-hour tug with its chain of four to six 
barges is taking the place of the horse with one 
barge at two-miles-an-hour. The canals were 
built for horse traffic, but the march = of 
mechanisation is gradually producing a_ trans- 
formation. 

“Not all horses are suitable for canal work. 
When first put to it a horse has to be “ tailed ”’— 
that.is, a man has to hold on to its tail until it 
has learned what to do. It has to walk ,at an 
angle to the canal and must learn to take small 
steps, go slowly and stoop under bridges. The horse 
pulls the barge by means of a thin but strong 
rope attached to a hook on the ee ee or 
tow-bar behind the horse. But mishaps occur 
and bargemen will tell you that all canal horses 
have been in the water at some time or other. 
The load is often as much as 85 tons, but it is 
not hard work for a horse when once the barge 
is moving. 

“In London, horses are used only for local 
work, and belong to contractors. They work in 
their special areas, taking over the barges from 
other horses and handing them on to tugs for 
long distances and tunnels. Horses have never 
taken barges through the tunnels. Before tugs 
were introduced the bargemen had to “ leg it” 
~—that, is lie on their backs and move the barge 


along by working their feet against the top of 
the tunnel. 

“The canal fleet consists of ‘monkey’ boats. 
They are much narrower than the other barges, 
and are power driven.” 
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Patent Medicines 


[; is well known that a vast sum of money 
is annually invested by confiding 
and credulous public in patent medicines, 
for the alleviation of the ills of the human 
subject. There are, so far as are 
aware, no figures available in the animal 
sphere, but we have no doubt that the 
annual amount must be a very large one. Those 
of us in practice have the evidence ever before 
us. In stable or byre, there, covered in cob- 
webs on sills, or at the back of corn bins, are 
the bottles and tins that tell of the persuasive 
powers of the itinerant medicine vendors. And 
what wonders do the labels on these articles 
reveal. With brazen effrontery one and the same 
bottle will cure, and that in several species of 
domesticated animal, chill, fever, constipation 
and diarrhoea, the differing results being 
regulated at will in most instances by adjust- 
ment of the dosage, the agent also being specific 
evenonexternalapplication. The ubiquitous “con- 
dition powder ” at present has firmly dug itself 
in as an essential of canine well-being. We 
believe that the habit was born in the days of 
the horse, and having reached the domestic 
circle by way of our friend the dog, no doubt it 
is but a matter of time and advertisement for 
us, the all-wise humans, to adopt the week-end 
course of “ conditioning * for ourselves and our 
families. 

The problem has increased in difficulty in 
recent years. From being confined to nostrums 
given by the mouth or for external application, 
the patent medicine vendor now has extended 
his field to the hypodermic administration of his 
remedies. He even offers laboratory examina- 
tions of blood samples, and reports therefrom 
the existence or cure of diseases that are likely 
to prove a fruitful field for his ‘ biological ’ 
products. 

One could write endlessly on these evils. The 
crux of the matter is, what can we, the 
veterinary profession, do about it? In 1909 the 
British Medical Association made a noble effort 
to enlighten the public by the publication of a 
booklet: “ Secret Remedies, what they cost and 
what they contain.” The daily Press of the day, 
depending as it still does on the goodwill of its 
advertisers, practically ignored its existence, 
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and it was not easy to obtain copies from book- 
stalls. If the relatively powerful medical body 
that corresponds to our own N.V.M.A. had to 
confess defeat, how can we hope to succeed? 
We can expect no backing from the Press. 
United effort by all engaged in practice to lose 
no opportunity when in touch with clients to 
expose the evils and dangers of patent remedies 
can do nothing but good, though it cannot hope 
to check the evil more than a little here and 
there. Our sole hope lies in legislation putting 
some curb on what after all is the exploitation 
of suffering animals for the benefit of a rela- 
tively small number of individuals. If only 
statistics were available of the deaths and 
incurable suffering brought about indirectly by 
the use of “ patent ” medicines every year, every 
humane organisation in the country would make 
the repression of this trade the spearpoint of its 
campaign against cruelty to animals. 


REVIEW 


[British Breeds of Livestock. (1938.) Sixth 
Edition Min. Agric. Bull. No: 86. pp. 152. 
Figs. 105 (27 plates). H.M. Stationery Office. 
Price 4s. 6d., post extra. ] 


This book gives an excellent general survey 
of the breeds of. livestock found in Great 
Britain. Owing to the size of the subject and 
the space into which it has to be reduced the 
descriptions are naturally brief, but this is 
definitely an advantage to the veterinary 
student and other readers who require to know 
only the more important points of each breed. 
It was originally written in 1910 to encourage 
export of British stock and its popularity is 
proved by the fact that it has now reached a 
sixth edition. 

The new edition shows a general improve- 
ment in the binding and in the quality of the 
paper, and the photographs. which are one of 
the most attractive features of the book, are 
both more numerous and in many cases more 
typical of the breed they represent. Consider- 
ing that it is eleven years since the publication 
of the last edition there is surprisingly little 
change in the actual text. An explanation for 
the various omissions would have been wel- 
comed, especially of such breeds as_ the 
Lincolnshire curly coated pig, and among the 
sheep of the Border Leicester Cheviot. An 
explanation would also have been welcomed for 
moving the Blue Albion cow to the milk class 
while still describing it as a typical dual 
purpose animal. Changes such as that of the 
Dexter from milk to dual purpose class due to 
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the demand for small joints, are more easily 
understood, and so also is the inclusion of the 
Welsh pig, which during recent years has 
become increasingly popular both in Wales and 
certain parts of England. The section on goats 
is an important new feature which is repre- 
sented by six breeds, the usual descriptions and 
photographs being given. Considering the 
numbers of pedigree animals now bred this 
section is of particular interest to the veterinary 
profession. 

The grouping of this edition needs mention- 
ing as it has been considerably improved by 
placing all information regarding Government 
schemes, breed societies, and the principal 
shows and sales in a section at the back of the 
book, instead of, as previously, dividing up these 
items and placing them at the end of the various 
sections concerned. The omission from. this 
section of the table relating to average prices 
of stock is another improvement as latterly it 
was out of date in the last edition and so very 
misleading to any reader not realising the 
inaccuracy of the figures. On the whole this 
book may be recommended as an even better 
source of information than the previous edition 
and as such useful to both the country practi- 
tioner and the veterinary student. 


N.V.M.A. DIVISIONAL REPORT 


Central Veterinary Society 


A general meeting of the Central Veterinary 
Society was held at the Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, W.C.1, on the evening of Thursday, 
February 2nd, 1939, when the main item on the 
agenda was a paper, “Some Thoughts on the 
Conduct of a Canine Practice,’ by Major 
Hamilton Kirk. 

In presenting a piper dealing with some of 
the business aspects of practice, the author 
focused attention on some of the commercial 
and legal problems which confront the practi- 
tioner in his daily work and which are rarely 
discussed in open meeting. Naturally the dis- 
eussion which ensued differed from the more 
stereotyped discourse which normally takes 
place at our gatherings. There was a rather 
free, and certainly well-sustained, discussion, 
but many of those who spoke expressed a 
desire that their remarks should not be fully 
reported. 

The following were present: Mr. Nevill S. 
King (President) in the Chair, Miss M. L. 
Pingham, Messrs. H. E. Bywater (Hon. Secre- 
tary) and H. Scott Dunn, Miss C. M. Ford, 
Lieut.-Col. H. Greenfield, Miss K. Hernaman- 
Johnson, Mr. 8. F. J. Hodgman, Mr. J. W. H. 
Holmes, Miss R. E. Holman, Miss D. Howell, 
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Messrs. H. D. Jones and Herbert King, Major 
Hamilton Kirk, Lieut.-Col. G. P. Knott, Messrs. 


Fr. Land and G. H. Livesey, Professor J. 
McCunn (Hon. Treasurer), Messrs. J. W. 
McIntosh and G. Dunlop Martin, Brigadier 


C, A. Murray, Mr. C. W. Ottaway, Major G. E. 
Oxspring, Messrs. Charles Roberts, R. Simpson, 


(. Thompson and Alex Thomson, Miss 
Uvarov, Messrs. J. D. Williams and A. N. 


Worden, together with the following visitors: 
Mr. J. K. Bateman, Miss J. O. Joshua, Mr. P. Z. 
MacKenzie, Miss R. Teverson, Miss M. Stewart 
and Mrs. A. Thomson. 

It was agreed that as the minutes of the 
previous meeting had not yet appeared in the 
Veterinary Record consideration thereof should 
be deferred until the next meeting. 

Correspondence.—The receipt 
apologising for inability to attend was 
announced from the following: Dr. W. P. 
Blount, Professor T. Dalling, Sir Frederick 
Hobday, Professor Wm. C. Miller, Mr. W. 
Perryman, Mr. H. Roberts and Mr. J. F. D. Tutt. 

On the proposition of Major Kirk, it was 
unanimously agreed to send a congratulatory 
message to Sir Frederick Hobday upon his 
recovery from a serious illness. 

The Secretary announced that Mr. Tutt, in 
the course of his letter, mentioned that Messrs. 
Bayer had prepared a film, depicting the latest 
treatment for sterility in cattle, which was 
available for divisional meetings. It was pro- 
posed by the PREsIDENT and seconded by Mr. 
Scorr Dunn that efforts should be made to 
show the film at a meeting in the near future. 

The Secretary announced that he would 
make enquiries to ascertain if the film could be 
shown during the present session and if that 
were so he would be able to make the necessary 
arrangements with regard to the programme of 
meetings for the session. 

Elections to and Nominations for Fellowship. 
—Mr. A. N. Worden, The Lister Institute of 
Preventive Medicine, Chelsea Bridge Road, 
S.W.1, was unanimously elected a Fellow, on 
the proposition of the Hon. Treasurer, seconded 
by the Hon. Secretary, and the following were 
nominated: Mr. J. K. Bateman (proposer, 
Major Kirk; seconder, Professor MceCunn) and 
Mr. P. Z MacKenzie (proposer, the Hon. 
Secretary; seconder, the President). 

The Presipent having extended a hearty 
welcome to Brigadier C. A. Murray, Director- 
General, R.A.V.C., who duly responded, and 
there being no morbid specimens or cases of 
interest, the meeting next proceeded to the con- 
sideration of Major Kirk’s paper. [This paper, 
together with a report of the discussion there- 
upon, is reproduced at the commencement of 
this issue.—Editor.] 

At the conclusion of the meeting the Presi- 
PENT moved a hearty vote of thanks to Major 
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SOCIETY OF VETERINARY 
PRACTITIONERS 


Presentations to Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Edwards* 


A pleasing function took place recently when 
presentations were made to Mr. and Mrs, E, P. 
Edwards by the President of the Society, Mr. 
H. W. Steele-Bodger, and the Honorary Secre- 
tary, Mr. T. A. RK, Chipperfield, on behalf of the 
members of the Society of Veterinary Practi- 
tioners. It will be recalled that the presentation 
should have been made at the end of the Annual 
General Meeting of the Society last October, but 
owing to the indisposition of Mr. Edwards the 
ceremony had to be postponed. 

In the presence of a large company, Mr. 
STEELE-BopGER made the presentation in the 
following terms: “ Edward Price Edwards, it is 
my great pleasure and privilege as President for 
the time being of the Society of Veterinary 
Practitioners to present to you on behalf of its 
members, this gold watch. 

“When in 1933, you founded this Society you 
lit a torch which has become the most powerful 
light in the veterinary profession. It must 
indeed have been a source of delight to you to 
see this Society grow from a few enthusiastic 
members to become the largest Division of the 
N.V.M.A., with a membership of 600. During 
these years, the Society has increased not only 
in numbers but in importance and influence. It 
is true to say that no matter what credit hes 
been given to successive presidents and honorary 
secretaries of this Society, without your willing 
and ever-ready help it could have achieved little. 
It cannot be disputed that since its foundation 
the Society has been responsible for the great 
majority of recommendations put before the 
‘National’ for the advancement of the profession. 

“We have been very much concerned at your 
long continued illness, and are deeply conscious 
that the energy which you have expended on 
behalf of this Society has in no small measure 


*The presentations consisted of a gold dress 
watch and chain, with the inscription “ Pre- 
sented by the Society of Veterinary Practitioners 
to E. P. Edwards, Esq., M.R.c.v.s., its Founder, 
in token of their high regard. October 5th, 
1938”; also a_ silver smoking compendium, 
inscribed “ Presented by the Society of Veterin- 
ary Practitioners to its Founder, E. P. Edwards, 
Esq., M.R.C.v.S., and to Mrs. Edwards, in token 
of affection and esteem. October Sth, 1938.” 


Kirk for his paper, which, he added, it would 
do them good to read again when it was pub- 
lished in the Record. The motion having been 
carried with acclamation, the President was 
warmly thanked for his conduct in the Chair. 
and the meeting terminate:1. 

H. E, Bywater, Hon, Secretary. 
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contributed to your failing health. For your 
own sake, for the sake of your wife, and selfishly 
for all our sakes we entreat you to conserve 
your strength so that you may continue to assist 
the officers and members of the Society. 

“Tt has been an added pleasure to couple the 
name of your charming wife with the presenta- 
tion also of this silver smoking compendium, We 
are conscious of the debt of gratitude which we 
owe to Mrs. Edwards, firstly, for her care of you, 
and secondly for those qualities of patience, long 
suffering and of great kindness which she has 
exhibited towards members of this Society. We 
hope that these gifts may serve to remind you 
both of the love and gratitude which we have 
for you and we trust that you may long be 
spared to enjoy the use of them.” 

Mr. E, P. Epwarps addressed the company as 
follows, in acknowledgment: I have to thank 
you, Mr. President, on behalf of my wife and 
myself, for the very kind and flattering terms in 
which you have made this presentation to us, 
and wish to thank through you all those 
members of the Society who have combined to 
pay us this very charming and generous compli- 
ment—-and I can assure you that I find it most 
difficult to express adequately how deeply and 
sincerely Mrs. Edwards and myself feel and 
appreciate the friendly and generous spirit 
which has prompted this occasion. For myself also 
I must confess to a considerable feeling of sur- 
prise, when I reflect that to the great majority 
of the members of the Society I must be known 
as just the fellow who is always pestering them 
for subscriptions—yet—here is this very kindly 
spirit, and here are these beautiful gifis. I am 
very grateful, and deeply gratified. 

I do not want to take up much of your time, 
but there are a few things I should like to say, 
and which perhaps may be appropriately said 
on such an occasion, with regard to the past— 
and more particularly regarding the future of the 
Society—as I see them. 

I have been allowed to see a copy of the letter 
which inaugurated this presentation, and in 
which several things are said about the past 
history of the Society. I want first to say with 
regard to this letter, that I hope that no one— 
and not even the authors of it—will take this 
catalogue of my supposed virtues and achieve- 
ments at all seriously. It sounds very much too 
good to be true. There is here, however, a very 
charming compliment paid to my wife, which I 
want to endorse most sincerely and fully, for in 
that direction IT am happy to consider myself 
one of the most fortunate of men, and it is also 
perfectly true to say that during the five years 
of my association with the Society, and in any 
work I have been able to do for it, I have 
received the greatest encouragement and 
stimulation from my wife. Indeed I am quite 
sure that if she had only been properly brought 
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up in her nonage and become an M.R.C.V.S., she 
would not only have been an_ enthusiastic 
member of this Society, but might even have 
made a very admirable lady President—so well 
versed is she in the problems of our profession. 

I will not go so far as to say that there have 
not been occasions when even her monumental 
patience and her forbearance of my pre- 
occupation have not been severely strained. In 
fact I recollect an occasion at a time when 
Steele-Bodger was working me and himself extra 
hard, that the wife remarked quietly to me one 
night, that she had heard of “ golf widows,” 
but that it seemed to her she bade fair to become 
an “S.V.P. widow.” 

This letter, speaking of the past history of the 
Society, says that I am the founder of it. Well, I 
should like to put that statement in rather better 
and truer perspective. You will remember that 
Carlyle said that “every institution is the 
lengthened shadow of one man.” It seems to me 
that the S.V.P. must be an exception to that 
rule—if rule it be——because in 1933 there were 
quite a number of we North Wales practitioners 
who were mixed up in it. We were a little 
caucus of about five or six to begin with—there 

vas Leonard Jones and Llewelyn Jones who 
acted as honorary secretaries during the first 
year; John Cane who was treasurer the first 
two years—Charlie Cartwright, R. L. Lewis and 
Frank Booth—and we grown the 
supposedly unlucky number of 13 when we 
decided to launch the good ship the “ Veterinary 
Practitioners League” at the Llandudno Con- 
gress of 1933. We were regarded with great 
suspicion and were accused in the columns of 
the Record of attempting to create a schism 
within the body of the National Association. We 
were raw and inexperienced, and I expect we 
made some bad mistakes, but at least we were 
never guilty of any such idea as that, and I think 
that bogy was effectually laid when at the 
January, 1934, meeting of Council of the 
“ National” I had the honour of proposing that 
the League be accepted as one of its Divisions, a 
proposition which was accepted, although with, 
I am afraid, grave misgivings in, some quarters. 

We had asomewhat stormy passage during that 
first year, but still the number of passengers on 
the ship steadily grew, until at the end of the 
season they numbered about 150. We had, how- 
ever, during that session realised that we were 
working at a disadvantage in that the Hon. Secre- 
tary lived so far from London, and Mr. Llewelyn 
Jones, who had done so much to steer the ship, 
quite agreed that it was essential that somebody 
living nearer London and who was a member 
of the Council of the “ National” should take 
the helm. 

Well, you all know that that somebody was 
Mr. Steele-Bodger, and you know also how 
magnificently he did his job. It is one thing to 
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lay the keel of a ship or even successfully to 
launch the bare hull, but it is a far other thing 
to complete the building of that ship, to fit the 
hull with smooth running machinery, to navigate 
her through uncharted and often hostile and 
stormy seas, and finally to bring her safely and 
triumphantly into harbour with an honourable 
and respected flag flying. 

Those are some of the things which Steele- 
Bodger did during those strenuous two-and-a-half 
years of his honorary secretaryship and has con- 
tinued to go on doing. He did them with great 
self-sacrifice, with sacrifice of his home life, his 
time, peace of mind, money and energy. He 
succeeded because of his boundless energy and 
enthusiasm, his tact and diplomacy, his uncanny 
gift for compromise in Council and in Committee, 
where compromise could be honourably made, 
and his unflinching militant spirit when a fight 
was the only way, and last and even best, through 
his genial personality and his unfailing sense of 
humour. Steele-Bodger is the true founder of the 
Society, and I am proud to have sailed as one 
of his “ mates,” or even as an “able seaman” 
under so capable and genial a skipper. 

To pass from the personal side, I think that 
the idea of the necessity for the formation of 
some such body as this, arose in the first instance 
from a realisation of the appalling apathy of the 
practitioner during the early 1930's, towards his 
own vital interests—and that at a time when 
his interests if not even his very existence was 
being increasingly menaced from many sides. 

After several visits to the meetings of the 
Council of the “ National” it seemed to me to be 
painfully obvious that although the Council con- 
tained a large number of practitioners, still 
there was little or no co-ordination between 
them. They came to the Council from widely 
scattered parts of the country and were largely 
complete strangers to one another, and for my 
own part I must say I felt very much like a lost 
dog. Since there was no cohesion and no co- 
ordination there was no recognised leadership 
to voice the claims and the cause of practitioners 
as such, and we appeared to me to be drifting 
rapidly to great disaster. 

I mention this matter of co-ordination here 
to-day, because it was then, and it remains 
to-day, in my view, the central idea of the 
function of this Society, namely, to unite the 
scattered practitioner elements within the pro- 
fession and in the Council of the “ National,” in 
order to consider and discuss his_ special 
problems, to foster and promote all his legitimate 
interests, and, through the “ National,” to protect 
these interests whenever and by whoever they 
may be unfairly threatened. 

That its constitution was liberally framed, and 
that in pursuing its policy it has never threatened 
the interests of any other section of the pro- 
fession is, I think, amply proved by the fact that 
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men and women of every section of the pro- 
fession have become, and are to-day, members 
of it. All the teaching colleges are well repre- 
sented by a goodly number of the professors; 
one of the first of whom to join being our dis- 
tinguished President of the last two years, Sir 
Frederick Hobday. Veterinary research workers 
are well represented, so also is town practice, 
and those who have retired from practice of 
either sort, and finally there are many who were 
whole-time officers of local and other authori- 
ties, and are now in the State Service. 

Why, I ask myself, have these men and women 
who are not general practitioners joined and 
supported the Society? The answer seems to 
me to be that they have taken the wide and 
round view, and have first and foremost felt 
themselves to be veterinary surgeons, just 
members of the one profession, whether pro- 
fessors, research workers, men _ retired from 
country or town practices and with no pecuniary 
axe to grind, or salaried officers in the State 
Service. These members, who form not only a 
large proportion of our total, but what is vastly 
more important are amongst the most active and 
hard working of our members, have joined and 
given of their time, energy and thought in our 
support for entirely unselfish reasons. If again 
one asks, “ Why? ”—it surely must be that they 
have felt that the position of the main body of 
the profession was in serious jeopardy—and 
they must have felt also that if the solidarity 
and the efficiency of the profession as a whole 
in its service to agriculturists and the comi- 
munity was to be preserved, it could only be by 
preserving the practitioner and giving him a 
square deal as a fellow graduate of the same 
profession. 

Well, so much as to the past; and now just a 
word as to the future: There may be—and I think 
there is—good ground for congratulation upon 
what the Society has done, and has endeavoured 
to do in the past—-ground for even a certain 
degree of pride if you like—but in my view 
there is no ground for complacency, no warrant 
for resting upon our oars. Indeed, I think you 
will agree that no section of the profession can 
afford to be complacent at the present time and, 
that of all its sections, in the midst of the 
revolutionary changes which are taking place, 
the general practitioners have the least grounds 
for such complacency. And yet I feel that this 
sense of complacency amongst some of our 
members is one of the symptoms and one of the 
dangers of the moment. 

Another symptom, and one with which I have 
greater sympathy, is that of a feeling of dis- 
appointment and despondency in other quarters. 
The treasurer of a society such as this gets some 
curious side-lights upon what men are thinking, 
and I have to tell you that both these states of 
mind appear to me to be plainly in evidence 
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to-day in relation to the organisation of the State 
Veterinary Service. ; 

It is not my intention to discuss here the 
causes of either of these attitudes of mind, but it 
is perhaps well to realise their existence, and I 
may perhaps be permitted to say that in my 
view there does not appear to be justification for 
eitier high optimism or low despondency. 

Alike to the optimists who have so far been 
fortunate, and to those who have been dis- 
appointed and discouraged, I would like to point 
out that there is one remedy for both states of 
mind. It is that there shall be such a future 
change in the organisation of the profession that 
every graduate of the Royal College who is 
desirous of, and who is fully capable of doing 
this special work, and is of irreproachable 
character, shall be eligible and shall be given 
the opportunity of doing it, and of sharing 
equally in its economic and _ professional 
benefits. Every such graduate should be eligible 
so to participate, not as a temporary stop-gap or 
a convenience of the moment, but as an integral 
and permanent officer of the service for so long 
as he, in common with the whole-time officer, 
does his work efficiently and loyally, and so long 
as there is work to do. 

I believe that the weight of economic facts 
and of professional necessities will in the long 
run bring about these changes, even if a con- 
templation of the magnitude of the task before 
us and of the comparative inadequacy of the 
resources of the profession to deal with that 
task, and at the same time adequately to main- 
tain the general services required by the agri- 
culturist do not at the moment make its necessity 
clear to the eye of reason and of common sense. 

It is, at any rate, to such an end that the 
Council of the N.V.M.A. is committed—it is a 
basic ideal of the N.V.M.A. scheme—and to such 
an end that this Society has worked in the past, 
and will, I hope, continue to work. Until it is 
achieved there can be no room for complacence 
or despondence, only room for hard work, calm 
thought and for loyalty to one another and to 
the ideals of our profession held steadily before us. 

Good work as the Society has done in the 
past, there is every reason why even better work 
will be both needed, and can be done in the 
future, but if it is to function at its best, several 
things seem essential. First, though not neces- 
sarily foremost, we should greatly increase our 
membership, and with a little individual effort I 
think it should not be difficult almost to double 
our membership during the present session, and 
the issue of the Geographical Registers recently 
should be of service to every member in that 
direction. 

Increase of members alone, however, will not 
avail; what is of vital importance is an increase 
of personal interest by members in the Society’s 
work. We ought to have a far better attendance 
at the Society’s meetings and in particular by 
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those in agricultural practice, even if it does 
mean some sacrifice of time, effort and money to 
them. 

In the review of the State Service now soon 
to be made, the problems will be largely those 
affecting the country practitioner, and if the 
Society is to be able adequately to bring the 
practitioner’s case before the Council of 
N.V.M.A. the practitioner ought to come and tell 
us his difficulties, to voice his point of view, and 
bring us that information we have so frequently 
asked for regarding his problems and grievances, 
and with so little response. If he does not, he 
will only have himself to blame if little can be 
done to improve his lot. Again, the Society will 
need for years to come to strengthen and renew 
its leadership. We need men who will take on 
their share of the Society’s actual work in its 
offices and on its Council and committees, and 
especially, I think, on the part of the younger 
men. The future and its problems is theirs, and 
unless they come forward and take up their full 
share of the burden, the Society will never be 
able to render them the full service of which it 
is capable. 

We were at our wits’ ends to find anyone to 
take the helm when Mr. __ Steele-Bodger 
relinquished office, and we owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to Mr. Mattinson, a busy and—if he will 
forgive my saying so—like myself not too young 
a man, for stepping into the breach when he did 
and for the work he has done. 

Mr. Chipperfield, who has done great work 
during the last twelve months, has given a 
splendid lead to the younger men to come along * 
and do their part in the future with new ideas 
and their own outlook upon affairs. 

Finally, may I say a few words regarding 
what is, to my mind, one of the most important 
directions in which the future development of 
this Society may well lie—and I most fervently 
hope will lie. 

There can be no denying that under the old 
régime there was a marked tendency and danger 
of a division of the profession into two opposite 
camps, that of the whole-time officers of the local 
authorities on the one hand, and of the practi- 
tioners on the other. The unfortunate and 
stultifying thing about those controversial days 
was that the two sections did not confer together 
to any extent but kept aloof from one another, 
irreconcilable and even hostile, although the 
olive branch was frequently offered by this 
Society. 

I think we must endeavour to ensure that no 
such position shall arise again, for we are now, 
or should be, in a completely new era. Whatever 
the comparative merits or demerits of local and 
centralised control may be, we should now be 
in a wider, and less parochial atmosphere—a 
reconditioned atmosphere shall we call it. 

There is also now a national call and incentive 
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to the profession for unreserved single- 
minded unity toward one single end, namely, the 
success of this great drive against the scourges 
of animals; the whole profession is on its trial 
and in the public eye as it has never been in 
its history. This thought should make for unity 
and enthusiasm in all who love their profession, 
and if whole-time officers and part-time officers 
will alike remember that they are all veterinary 
surgeons first—and officers last-—there should 
be little difficulty in securing this united front so 
essential for the success we all so greatly desire. 

There are now, and will be increasingly in 
the future, many problems of many kinds to be 
solved. Some of these problems will be of a 
purely professional nature, and other problems 
will be of procedure and administration. There 
will be difficulties, perhaps now unseen, to 
adjust, many apparently opposing interests to be 
compromised and to be reconciled in) mutual 
understanding. It may be vilal to the success 
of the service that such mutual understanding 
should be established early, and it is certain 
that without il, success will be delayed or even 
crippled. Such understanding can be furthered 
by the continued collaboration of the Consulta- 
tive Committee of the “ National” with the 
Ministry’s representatives. 

And this is where I hope this Society may be 
of service. Is it too much to hope that the Society 
may provide the means whereby all shades of 
opinion may thus be forwarded via the 
“National” to the Ministry? I venture to think 
that in many respects it is admirably suited for 
the purpose suggested. Its members, numbering 
nearly 600, are to be found in all parts of the 
country, its” platform’ is, therefore, a 
movable one, and sure of securing an audience 
in any area. 

We have now many, and I trust in the future 
we shall have many more, whole-time officers as 
members of the Society, joining not as officers 
but just as fellow practitioners. But whether they 
join the Society or do not, I trust that with their 
co-operation and also with the co-operation of 
the local Divisions it may be possible to pursue 
this policy of collaboration wholeheartedly, 
whether upon the purely scientific problems of 
their work or upon our domestic politics. Any 
means which will ensure that there shall not be 
in the future any division of the workers in the 
State Service into separate camps is worth 
working for. 

I hope I have not taken up too much time and 
will only now once again thank you for the 
delightful compliment you have to-day paid to 
Mrs. Edwards and myself. 

We shall cherish the memory of it, and cherish 
also these gifts not only as symbols of your 
personal regard, but also, and perhaps even 


more, as symbols of the regard you have for your 
Society and for any service given to it. 
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SECTIONS IN CAMERA 


Leading articles appearing the British Medical 
Journal and the Lancet of January 28th protest 
strongly against the exclusion of their reporters 
from the proceedings of the Royal Society of 
Medicine. We ourselves feel that nothing but 
good can come from the reporting of discussions, 
although we recognise that for certain scientific 
bodies it may be better in the interests of their 
work if their proceedings are conducted in 
private. This, we understand, succeeds well in 
the case of the Veterinary Research Club. On the 
whole, however, we sympathise with the Lancet 
and the British Medical Journal in their con- 


tention that great benefit accrues from the 
independent reporting of discussions so that 
current findings and prevailing opinion § are 


brought home to a much larger audience in the 
shape of isolated and distant practitioners, who 
have no opportunity for such intercourse. 

“Until a short time ago,” says the British 
Medical Journal, “ all meetings of the Sections 
of the Royal Society of Medicine (with one 
exception) were open to representatives of 
reputable medical journals and (subject to 
certain rights in the full text of papers, which 
are now reserved to the Proceedings of the 
Society) the form and content of reports of 
meetings were left to the good sense of the 
reporter in the first instance and to the judgment 
of the editor of the journal concerned. Any 
request from the chairman or from a_ speaker 
that something should be treated as confidential 
was respected, and we never heard of an 
breakdown in this unwritten agreement. ... if 
any speaker is misreported, whether through his 
own fault or not, a correction is printed on 
request.” 

Referring to the Royal Society of Medicine 
as “a forum for’ discussion of current 
opinion and practice—a place where novel 
views, orthodox views, and unorthodox 
views could subjected to clarifying 
comment,” the Lancet writes: “ We ask the 
sections and their officers to recall that when 
they refuse access to the reporters of the British 
Medical Journal and the Lancet they are not 
merely (as it may seem) refusing access to a 
reporter and an editor; they are refusing it to 
the thousands of medical men and women 
throughout the world who read the weekly 
journals but do not, and will never, see the 
Society’s own report. Such a decision, surely, 
should not be taken lightly; and if it is taken 
mainly to increase the value of the Proceedings 
we ask them to think not twice but three times. 
Boiled down to its essentials the argument would 
run: Fellows of the Society are entitled to the 
reports because they have paid for them; other 
people are not entitled to this privilege. This 
is an argument that the Lancet fought with 
success last century: we declared that the teach- 
ing given in the medical schools was_ the 
property of the whole profession and not merely 
of the students who paid the teacher. No doubt 
we were legally wrong; but we were pro- 
fessionally and traditionally right. And we are 

lad to know that our colleagues of the British 

edical Journal, inheritors of the same tradition 
are, like us, unwilling to surrender a right o 
access that our predecessors dearly won.” 
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N.V.M.A. Congress, Great Yarmouth, July 23rd-28th, 
1939 


PROVISIONAL PROGRAMME 


The following is the Provisional Programme of the Association’s Congress to be held at 
Great Yarmouth from July 23rd to July 28th,1939 :— 
SUNDAY, JULY 23rd. 


“At Home” as guests of the Eastern Counties and Lincolnshire Divisions (Winter 
Gardens Ball Room). 


MONDAY, JULY 24th. 


Morning.—Civie Welcome. 
Opening of Exhibition of Drugs and Instruments. 
Paper: “ Causes of Deaths among Calves in Dairy Herds.” 


Afternoon.—A number of films of scientific interest will be shown at the Town Hall. 


Evening.—Civie Reception (Winter Gardens Ball Room). * 


TUESDAY, JULY 25th. 


Morning.—Paper: “ Infertility ‘: (he Mare associated with Irregularities in the Oestrus 
Cycle.” 
Paper: “ Bovine Sterility.” 


Afternoon.—Exhibits and Demonstrations. 


Evening.—President’s Reception (Town Hall). 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 26th. 
Morning.—Paper: * Diseases of the Digestive System of Young Pigs.” 
Paper: “The Centralised Veterinary Service.” 


Afternoon.—Annual General Meeting (Town Hall). 


Evening.—Banquet (Town Hall). 


THURSDAY, JULY 27th. 


Morning.—Vaper: “The Recent Advances in our Knowledge of Diseases associated with 
Mineral Balance in the Blood of Ruminants,.” 
Ladies’ Golf Competition. 


Afternoon.—-Excursion: A motor tour of the Broads to include a motor launch trip to the 
main places of interest. 
Gentlemen’s Golf Competition. 


Evening.— Veterinary Benevolent Dance. 


FRIDAY, JULY 28th. 


Morning.—Paper: “ Joint-ill in Lambs.” 
Paper: “ New Discoveries in Therapeutic Agents.” 


Afternoon.—Closing Meeting (Exhibition). 
Council Meeting. 
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GREAT YARMOUTH CONGRESS, 1939: HOTEL LIST 


The following Hotels have been approached and can offer accommodation to delegates 
to the Congress. In view of the facet, however, that Great Yarmouth is a popular holiday 


centre, reservations should be made as soon as_ possible. 


The accommodation indicated 


represents the number of members which the hotels will take and bears no relation to the total 


number of rooms. 


Great Yarmouth. 
Qveen’s Horer, Marine Parade. (Licensed.) 

T.N. 2028. G.A. 25. Lift. N.P. H. & C. 

Accommodation: 27 rooms. Tariff 17s. 6d. 
to 18s. per day inclusive. 

This will be recognised as the headquarters 
hotel. Situated on the sea front, it is convenient 
to the town and station. A pleasant room will 
be reserved for Congress delegates. 


Vicroria, Marine Parade South. (Licensed.) 

T.N. 250511. H. & C. GA. 50. Lift. N.P. 

Accommodation: 12 double rooms, 6 single 
rooms. Tariff 16s. 6d. to 18s. per day. 


RoyaL, Marine Parade. (Licensed.) T.N. 252611. 
H. & C. Pub. G. 100 yds. Lift. N.P. 
Accommodation: 100 to 120 members. Tariff 
18s. 6d. per day, 


Star Horer, Hall Quay. (Licensed.) Good com- 
mercial hotel near the Town Hall. T.N. 2643. 
h. & c. Pub. G. near. N.P. 

Accommodation: 18 double rooms, 7 single 
rooms. Tariff from 12s. 6d, per day. 


Two Bears, Southtown. (Trust Houses, Ltd.) 
(Licensed.) Small commercial hotel situated 
near L.N.E.R. Station. T.N. 319811. H. & C. 
G.A. 10. 

Accommodation: very 
15s. Gd. per day. 


limited. Tariff 


Brunswick, King Street. T.N. 208011. H. & C. 
Pub. G. near. 
Accommodation: limited. 
per day. 


Tariff 12s. 6d. 


Limited accommodation is available at the following private hotels situated on the seu 
front and within easy reach of the town centre. Particulars of other hotels and boarding- 
houses can be found in the Official Guide which may be obtained from Mr. Louis Rump, 


Publicity Manager, Great Yarmouth. 


Tue IMpertiAL, Marine Parade. T.N. 2057. H. & C. 
Lift. Tariff 10s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. per day. 

Tae KIMBERLEY, Marine Parade. T.N. 2469. 
H. & C. Tariff 10s. 6d. to 15s. per day. 

BRANDON House, Marine Parade. T.N. 2903. 
H. & C. G.A. Tariff 9s. to 10s. 6d. per day. 

Tue FLAMporovan, Marine Parade. T.N. 3022. 
Pub. G. 1 min. N.P. Tariff 12s. per day. 

Tue SANDRINGHAM, Marine Parade. T.N. 2714. 
G.A. Tariff 24 to 43 gns. per week. 

“ Bonner,” Norfolk Square. T.N. 3288. H. & C. 
Tariff 2 to 3 gns. per week. 


Gorleston-on-Sea. 
Three miles south of Great Yarmouth. Good 
communications, 


Curr. (Licensed.) Situated on the cliffs in pri- 
vate grounds of over three acres, overlooking 


sea and harbour. T.N. 77. h. & c. G.A. N.P. 
Accommodation: limited. Tariff 18s. per 
day. 


Pier. (Licensed.) Situated on the sea front. 
T.N. 18 and 315. H. & C. G.A. close. 
Accommodation: limited. Tariff 5 gns. per 
week, 


Wuite Lion. (Licensed.) Close to beach. 
T.N. 118. H. & C. Pub. G. 200 yds. 
Accommodation: very limited. Tariff 5 gns. 


per week. 

Caistor. 

* Small village three miles north of Great 

Yarmouth, 

Manor House HOrEeL. 
hotel close to sea. 

Accommodation: very limited. Tariff 15s, 6d. 

to 17s. 6d. per day. N.P. 


(Licensed.) Residential 


List of Abbreviations 


G.A.—Garage accommodation. 
H. & C.—Hot and cold running water in all bedrooms. 

h. & c.—Hot and cold running water in some bedrooms. 
T.N.—Telephone number, 


N.P.—Night porter. 
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IN PARLIAMENT 


Riding Establishments (Registration and 
Inspection) Bill 


The above Bill secured its second reading in 
the House of Commons on Friday of last week. 

Lieut.-Commander TUFNELL, moving, said that 
the Bill was designed to eradicate evils which 
were being perpetrated daily. on the horse. 
Largely owing to the drive for fitness during the 
last few years riding had become a very popular 
form of exercise. Riding schools had been 
springing up like mushrooms, and in the last 
four years the number of schools had increased 
from 400 to something like 2,000. 

In one way or another a number of owners 
of schools were totally unfit for the job. Any 
week-end on the outskirts of the towns hon. 
members could see horses in an unfit condition 
being ridden by unskilled riders. They would 
find that these horses were being kept in the 
most appalling conditions over which the law 
had no remeay. Horses could be kept in any 
cold, draughty barn or ill-ventilated shed with- 
out adequate drainage. It was a disgrace that 
horses should be kept under such conditions, 
and to be unable to deal with the persons who 
carried out this form of cruelty. 

An experienced horseman had visited riding 
schools all over the country and out of 150 
schools inspected in the South and in the 
Midlands 43 per cent. were good, 32 per cent. 
indifferent, and 25 per cent. thoroughly bad. 
Some of the owners of these schools bought 
inferior horses to let out for hire. When the 
weather or competition reduced the number of 
clients they let the horses out for one or two 
shillings an hour or for sixpenny rides in order 
to get money coming in, and then, to save 
expenses, cut down the food and the staff so 
that the horses got scant attention. Other owners 
were ignorant of horses and some employed 
inexpert grooms. It was very difficult under the 
present law to deal with these border-line cases. 

The Bill would make it imperative for anyone 
keeping a riding establishment to apply for 
registration to the local authority. It included 
definitions of a riding establishment, a local 
authority, and a horse. (Laughter.) Establish- 
ments conducted solely for bona fide military or 
police purposes were excluded, and also the 
London Zoological Society. 

As the result of correspondence in The Times 
iast year a Bill was introduced by Captain 
Heilgers. That Bill had been further examined 
by all the people who would be concerned, and 
the results embodied in the present Bill. He 
believed that it would reduce the forms of cruelty 
complained of, would raise the standard of the 
bad riding schools or drive them out, and would 
benefit the riding public and the good schools. 

Captain HEILGERS, who seconded, said that on 
the fringe of every mushroom growth there was 
an undesirable element which tried to exploit 
that growth. The promoters of the Bill believed 
that certain riding schools were being used 
solely for money-making purposes. The Bill 
sought to give the horse protection against that 
exploitation. 

A lively correspondence in The Times had 
been contributed to by many men well known 
in the world of horses emphasising the need 
for legislation. Stress was laid in that corre- 
spondence on the feature that it was not so 
much actual and flagrant cruelty that was the 
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trouble as the fact that in many cases in the new 
schools the owners were ignorant of their job. 
(Hear, hear.) When a smaller charge was made 
than enabled the horse to be looked atter 
properly, it was the horse that suffered. The 
Times had given strong support to the matter in 
a leading article. 

The Bill had the co-operation of almost all the 
principal societies connected with the welfare 
of the horse, in particular, the National Horse 
Association, the K.S.P.C.A., and the Institute of 
the Horse. They had the support of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association and the veterin- 
ary profession. The Bill was the result of a 
unanimous feeling among riding men and horse 
lovers that legislation was urgently necessary. 
Above all, they were out to see that the horse 
got a square deal. Fines of £2, £1, or even £5, for 
definite cruelly to horses were completely 
inadequate to deal with the situation to-day. 

_ Mr. Peruerick.How would that position be 
improved under the present Bill? 

_ Captain HeILGers.—-It would be possible for a 
riding school owner to be disqualified from 
registration. That is a penalty we have not got 
at present. 

Proceeding, the hon. and gallant member said 
an investigator had reported that 50 per cent. of 
the schools were good, but there was a definite 
25 per cent. which were bad. A’ system_ of 
registration such as was provided for in the Bill 
would make it possible to prevent some of the 
abuses to which horses were subjected to-day. 
The promoters of the Bill did not wish to object 
to this great increase in riding. (Hear, hear.) A 
spell in the open air on the back of a_ horse 
was a welcome antidote to the fumes and noise 
of our machine-made age. (Hear, hear.) 

The present popularity of horse-riding among 
young women was probably due to the fact that 
it had been whispered abroad that riding was 
slimming, but if it was possible to become a fairy 
on the back of a horse the slimming must not 
extend to the horse as well. (Laughter.) Some 
of his friends had said that the Bill did not go 
far enough and that it should be mandatory on 
the local authorities to carry out inspections. He 
did not believe that it was necessary to make 
these powers mandatory. So long as the power 
to act was there he believed that there were 
enough horse-lovers in the country who would 
draw the attention of the local authorities to the 
need to act. 

It was realised that farmers who bred horses 
were among the mainstays of the horse-breeding 
industry. The promoters had no wish to inter- 
fere with them in any way. It had been pointed 
out that farmers who let out horses for hunting 
might find this Bill was a burden in some way 
or other. For that reason the promoters of the 
Bill were willing on the Committee stage to move 
an amendment excluding any bona fide farmer, 
farming more than 50 acres, who had not more 
than three horses of his own breeding to let out 
for hire for hunting. 

Mr. Turton.—Why hunting? 

Captain Hermcers said that Mr. Turton had 
told him that there were wonderful horses in 
Yorkshire which could go ploughing one da 
and hunting the next. He wished that Suffol 
Punches would do the same. (Laughter.) 


REJECTION MOvED 


Mr. C. WituiaMs, in moving the rejection of 
the Bill, said that he had no hostility to the 
principle at the back of it, but it went far beyond 
what the two innocent and gallant gentlemen— 
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(laughter)—-who proposed and seconded the Bill 
ever imagined. 

Sir M. MANNINGHAM-BULLER, who seconded the 
rejection, said that it was quite unnecessary to 
bring in fresh legislation. n any event, a one- 
clause Bill permitting an inspection of schools 
on prima facie evidence of bad conduct sub- 
mitted to a magistrate would be more suitable 
than this Bill. 

It was not right that every man who let out a 
horse on hire should come under the provisions 
of the Bill. In hunting country a farmer might 
let out a horse or two in the course of the year 
to people who had come down to hunt. Why 
should he have to register or suffer the penal- 
ties for not doing so? He (the hon. member) 
was not prepared to support the Bill until it was 
clearly shown that it applied only to riding 
schools. 

Sir R. Gower said that the R.S.P.C.A., of which 
he had the privilege to be chairman, had received 
a large number of complaints about the conduct 
of riding schools, and where they had been 
advised that the subject matter of the complaints 
came within the existing law they had instituted 
prosecutions. In less than 1 per cent. of those 
cases had they failed to obtain convictions, 
but in many cases they had been advised that, 
although there could be no doubt that the 
position was unsatisfactory, the law was _ not 
sufficiently strong to justify the bringing of a 


prosecution. 
_ There were many riding stables where condi- 
tions were deplorable, but officials of the 


R.S.P.C.A. had no right to enter such private 
premises without the consent of the occupier, 
and the police had no power to inspect riding 
establishments unless they could prove that 
there was a prima facie case that an offence 
was being committed under the existing law. 

In a letter to The Times last June Sir 
Frederick Hobday said that the ill-treatment of 
horses which had been complained of was due 
in the majority of instances to the ignorance, 
bad horsemastership, as well as bad horseman- 
ship of a large proportion of the owners of 
so-called riding schools who did not know even 
the rudiments of feeding and stable manage- 
ment. Sir Walter Gilbey also wrote to The 
Times supporting the suggestion that a_ Bill 
should be passed to deal with this question. 

In all probability a local authority would only 
authorise in writing a duly qualified veterinary 
surgeon to make an inspection where there was 
good cause to believe that the riding establish- 
ment was not carried on in a_ satisfactory 
manner. Local authorities had powers of 
inspection under other Acts of Parliament which 
were far wider and more drastic than any 
which were proposed under this Bill. 


Mr. Lioyp’s REPLY 


Mr. Lloyd, Under Secretary, Home Office, in 
the course of his reply to the points raised by 
the foregoing and other speakers in the debate, 
said that everyone agreed that the cruelty to 
animals should be abolished or reduced to the 
minimum. The number of riding establishments 
had greatly increased, and it might be that some 
of them had been opened quickly and were not 
conducted on such sound principles as the older- 
established institutions. 

They had to bear in mind, in considering pro- 
posals such as this Bill, whether or not the 
existence of the evil justified the degree of 
regulation which was proposed. Registration 
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mighi be a source of annoyance and even a 
grievance to a large number of people, and that 
might outweigh the amount of good that might 
be done by the Bill. A good deal of work would 
also be imposed upon the local authorities. A 
considerable number of farm premises would 
be covered. It hardly seemed necessary to 
require farmers to register with the local 
authority and pay an annual fee. (Hear, hear.) 

They were faced with the position that while 
there was an evil of which they did not know 
the full extent and had not at present any 
accurate information, it was proposed that they 
should deal with it by a Bill which imposed 
a considerable measure of regulation and to 
which, in regard to the registration proposals, a 
certain amount of objection had been taken. 
Were they quite sure that the provisions of the 
Bill were needed everywhere? Might it not be 
that those abuses were concentrated to a large 
extent round the great urban centres where there 
had been that mushroom development of riding 
establishments in recent years? 

It might be worth while considering whether 
the provisions of the Bill should only operate 
in areas where the Home Secretary had made 
an order to that effect on the application of the 
local authority concerned. He wondered 
whether such an elaborate Bill was needed to 
deal with this difficulty. There were very con- 
siderable powers under’ the’ Protection of 
Animals Act, 1911. The difficulty was that there 
were no powers of entry into riding establish- 
ments for the purpose of finding out whether 
offences were being committed. 

Mr. Orr-EwinG said that surely a really keen 
inspector could hire a horse or enter into normal 
commercial relations with a riding establish- 
ment to obtain evidence. 

Mr. Lioyp said that he was informed that the 
police had strong objections to employing thet 
method, and as a result these powers were not 
very effectively used. (An Hon. MEMBER: What 
about night clubs?) Whatever might be the 
controversies about the rights and circumstances 
in other spheres which the House might have 
been discussing, if this subject had not proved 
so interesting—-(laughter)—he did not think there 
would be very much controversy about the 
question of granting some reasonable extension 
of powers of entry with regard to riding estab- 
lishments. 

The House might wish to consider whether 
the needs of the case would not be met by pro- 
visions on the basis of sub-section 3a of Clause I 
of the Bill, dealing with the powers of local 
authorities to authorise duly qualified veterinary 
surgeons to inspect riding establishments, and 
Clause 4, sub-section I, dealing with obstruction 
of inspection. These would seem to be sufficient 
to allow local authorities to deal with cases of 
riding horses in an unfit condition or keeping 
horses in a_ neglected condition, under_ the 
general law against cruelty to animals. These 
proposals were practical means of dealing with 
the difficulty which existed without invoking 
too elaborate statutory provisions to meet the 
extent of the evil. He would suggest to the 
House that it would be possible to amend the 
Bill on those lines in Committee. 

Sir T. Moore said that if the Bill was given a 
second reading the promoters would give every 
consideration in Committee to the points whic 
had been raised. 

The motion for the rejection was negatived 
by 119 votes to 68—majority, 51, and the Bill 
was read a second time. 
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The following questions and answers have 
been recorded in the House of Commons 
recently :— 

ARMY HoRSED UNITs 


In the House of Commons on March 14th, the 
House in Committee of Supply, in the course of 
his reply to the debate on the Army Estimates 
(Report stage), the SECRETARY OF STATE FOR WAR 
(Mr. Hore-Belisha) said that he had been asked 
whether our mechanical organisation was suffi- 
ciently flexible, and whether it was not a pity 
that the horse cavalry regiments had _ been 
reduced in number. ‘The question was first 
asked by his hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for North Portsmouth (Sir R. Keyes) who 
claimed as his title to ask the question that he 
was an honorary’ colonel commandant of 
Marines. We had, in addition to the two regular 
horsed cavalry regiments of the line, the Life 
Guards and Royal Horse Guards. These, with 
the 16 yeomanry regiments, provided us with a 
sufficient proportion of horsed units, and he 
hoped we were not under-horsed. 


PouLtTRY INDUSTRY 

Mr. Maruers asked the Minister of Agriculture 
whether he is aware of the dissatisfaction which 
is felt by poultry farmers at the delay in giving 
information regarding Government policy affect- 
ing their interests, while other agricultural 
matters seem to be getting preference; and, in 
view of the ~ of an early indication of 
policy, when this will be given? 

Sir R. Dorman-Smitu: A full statement as to 
the Government’s policy for the poultry industr 
was made to the House as long ago as July 11t 
last. Discussions on matters arising from that 
statement have taken place with representatives 
of various interests, including producers, during 
recent weeks, and the Bill to give effect to the 
Government’s proposals is now in preparation. 
I am not yet in a position, however, to say 
precisely when it will be ready for introduction. 

Mr. Matuers: Can we have the assurance of 
the Minister that this small section of the agri- 
cultural industry is not being set aside on behalf 
of the more powerful interests that have had 
such an effect on the Government recently? 

Sir R. DornMan-Smitu: In my view the poultry 
section is a very large section. and I can assure 
the hon, Member that it is the intention to do 
something; and I hope to introduce a Bill this 
Session. 


MILK (PASTEURISATION) 

Mrs. Tate asked the Minister of Health whether 
he will appoint a Royal Commission under a 
chairman of judicial experience to investigate 
the whole question of pasteurisation of milk in 
the light both of foreign experience and of 
statistical material now available, and to hear 
evidence from all sides? 

Mr. Exxuior: I do not think that the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission on this subject 
would serve a useful purpose. 


PsirTacosis (AFRICAN PARROTS) 


Colonel SANDEMAN ALLEN asked the Minister of 
Health whether, as psittacosis is a disease 
unknown among African = he is prepared 
to take steps to raise the ban on the importation 
of these birds? 
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Notes and News 


‘The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events 

Mar. 27th.—Meeting of the Editorial Commit- 
tee, N.V.M.A., at 36, Gordon 
Square, W.C.1, 4 p.m. 

Mar. 30th.—Annual Dinner and Dance of 
the Midland Counties Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Birmingham. 

April I1st.—Annual Fees due to R.C.V.S. 

April 3rd.—N.V.M.A. Committee Meetings at 
36, Gordon Square, W.C.1. 

April 4th.—N.V.M.A. Committee Meetings at 
36, Gordon Square, and Council 
Meeting at the Connaught Rooms, 
Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
W.C. 

April 6th.—Meeting of the Central Division, 
N.V.M.A., at the Conway Hall, 
W.C.1, 6.30 p.m. 

April 12th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 

April 13th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 

April 14th.—R.C.V.S. Committee and Couneil 
Meetings. 

April 21st.—Meeting of the Sussex Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Brighton, 2.45 p.m. 

May 4th.—R.C.V.S. Council Election. Last 
day for nominations. 

May Ssth.—Animal Management Examination 
begins. 

May 15th.—Rome Congress on Comparative 
Pathology begins. 

May 18th.—R.C.V.S. Council Election Voting 
Papers issued. 

May 25th.—R.C.V.S: Council Election Voting 
Papers due. 

June  1st.—Annual General Meeting, R.C.V.S. 

June Sth.—D.V.S.M. Examination begins. 

June 20th.—-R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 

June 21st.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 

June 21st.—R.C.V.S. Annual Dinner. 

June 22nd.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 

June 23rd.—R.C.V.S. Committee and Couneil 
Meetings. 


July 23rd—28th.—N.V.M.A. Congress at Great 
Yarmouth and _ Gorleston-on-Sea. 


Mr. Exutior: The information in my possession 
does not support the assumption that psittacosis 
is unknown among African parrots and I should 
not, therefore, feel justified in allowing the 
unrestricted importation of these birds. 
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CONTAGIOUS ABORTION AND STERILITY 
“ REMEDIES ” 

Complaints have recently been received by 
the N.V.M.A, with regard to the alleged failure 
of certain “remedies” for the treatment of 
contagious abortion and sterilily in cattle, sold 
direct to farmers by the manutacturers of these 
preparations. These complaints are being 
investigated by a commiltee of the Association 
and it would be appreciated if members of the 
profession who may know of similar’ cases 
would send full particulars to the General 
Secretary, N.V.M.A., 36, Gordon Square, 
London, W.C.1, for the information of — this 
committee, 


YORKSHIRE VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY 
Annual Social 


The annual social event of the above Society 
was held in the Guildford Hotel, Leeds, on 
Friday, March 17th, 1939. 

After a receplion by the President, the com- 
pany of 130 sat down to dinner under the 
chairmanship of the President, Mr. W. R. 
McKinna, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. 

The guests of the evening were: Mr. G. H. 
Livesey, President of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons; Mr. Bridges-Webb, General 
Secretary of the People’s Dispensary for Sick 
Animals; Dr. G. O. Davies and Mr. J. C. Baird, 
President and = Secretary of the Lancashire 
Division respectively, and Mrs. Baird; Mr. W. 
Lyle Stewart, Secretary of the North of England 
Society, and Mrs, Lyle Stewart. Others present 
included Major and Mrs. D. S. Rabagliati and 
party, Mr. and Mrs. J. O. Powley and party, 
Lieut.-Col, J. A. Dixon and Mrs. Dixon and 
party, Mr. and Mrs. W. Crawford and_ party, 
Mr. and Mrs. A, H. Watson and party, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. T. MacGregor and party, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. W. Procter and party, Mr. and Mrs, F. C. 
Seott, Mr. and Mrs. A. MeCarmick = and 
party, Mr. and Mrs. E. Varley, Mr. and Mrs. 
EK. Harwick party, Mr. Mrs. 
H. M. Holland, Mr. and Mrs. J.) M. 
McKellar and party, Mr. and Mrs. R. Hayes and 
party, Mr. and Mrs. T. C. Hall, Mr. G. S. 
Donaldson and party, and Messrs. H. MeEnhill 
and A. J. Adams. 

In view of the dance which was to follow, 
speech-making was cut to the absolute minimum. 
After the toast of “ The King,” the President 
called for the toast of the principal guest of the 
evening, Mr. G. H. Livesey, President of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. Mr. 


Livesey suitably replied. 
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The dance was enjoyed by all and a delightful 
evening was brought to a close by the singing of 
“Auld Lang Syne.” 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS 


Register of Veterinary Surgeons 


The Register for 1939 has just been published 
and will be issued to members of the College as 
annual fees are received. It has, of course, beea 
brought up to date and includes the names and 
addresses of the 128 new graduates who quali- 
fied in 1938. The total number of members 
registered is now 3,659, as compared with 3,597 
in 1938. The list of registered “ Existing 
Practitioners ” is reduced from 13 to eleven. 

The appendices coniain revised lists of whole- 
time Government and Municipal Veterinary 
Officers, and also lists of the staffs of the 
veterinary colleges and research institutes. 

For the rest, the Register contains the usual 
information: the lists of members of Council, 
officers and examiners, bye-laws, examination 
syllabuses for the membership and fellowship 
diplomas in Veterinary State Medicine and in 
Tropical Veterinary Medicine and Hygiene. 


PERSONAL 


Fellows of the Royal Society of Edinburgh— 
Among the ordinary fellows elected at a meeting 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh held on 
March 6th, were Colonel Sir Arthur Olver, 
Principal of the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, 
and Professor D. C. Matheson, Department of 
Pathology, Bacteriology and Meat Inspection, of 
the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College. 


“Encyclopaedia Britannica” Publication. 
Sir Frederick Hobday, C.M.G., F.R.C.Vv.s., Professor 
Emeritus and former Principal and Dean of the 
Royal Veterinary College, London, is preparing 
a special section on “ Animal Diseases” for a 
review of current world affairs to be published 
under the auspices of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica at the end of this month. 


* * * % * 


LEGAL NOTES 


UnpuLANT FEVER FROM MILK: 
Heavy DAMAGES AGAINST DAIRYMAN 


At Sussex Assizes on March 18th, Mr. Harry 
Harmer, a bricklayer, of Sidley Street, Bexhill, 
succeeded in a claim for damages against a 
Ninfield dairyman, following a prolonged illness 
from undulant§ fever—a_ disease’ contracted 
through drinking the milk of cows suffering 
from contagious abortion. 

His counsel, Mr. Geoffrey Lawrence, said that 
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undulant fever was not very commonly in the 
public notice but was becoming diagnosed with 
greater frequency as the medical profession 
realised its seriousness and its symptoms. Mr. 
Harmer alleged breach of warranty, or, 
alternatively, negligence in the sale to him of 
milk by Mr, I. Cornford, dairyman, of Ingrams 
Farm Dairy, Ninfield. It was alleged that 
through drinking the milk he contracted 
undulant fever from which suffered for 
several months. A significant symptom of the 
disease was a recurrent rise of temperature 
every evening. “ That,” said Mr. Lawrence, “ is 
a symptom of a mild form of the disease. In a 
severe form the disease may be fatal.” 

Mr. Lawrence said a doctor treated Mr. 
Harmer for a feverish chill without improve- 
ment, and then when he entered hospital for an 
operation for hernia, it was not possible to 
operate owing to his temperature, and it was 
then found that he was suffering from undulant 
fever. “Many other people in Bexhill drank 
that milk without ill-effect, but this man fell a 
victim.” 

Dr. S. J. Scurlock said the disease could be 
contracted only from milk or contact with farm 
products. The taking of milk in the morning 
undiluted and unheated was probably the cause 
of Mr. Harmer’s infection, 

In reply to Mr. Eric Neve, k.c., defending, the 
witness said about 500 persons a year were 
reported as suffering from the fever. Now that 
it had been recognised it was being discovered 
in increasing numbers every year. The only 
way that the farmer could get rid of the germ 
was to pasteurise the milk. Cases of women 
being infected were reported in less numbers 
than men, and children seemed to be almost 
immune. 

Mr. W. P. Blount, veterinary surgeon, said that 
Mr. Cornford’s herd was perhaps a little cleaner 
than the average herd, and as soon as the 
diseased cow was discovered it was isolated. 

Mr. Justice Charles ruled that there was no 
evidence of negligence. 

Dr, L. R. Janes, Brighton pathologist, said the 
proportion of the public who would be affected 
by the disease after drinking ordinary milk con- 
taining the germ was very minute—one in 
100,000. The purest milk sometimes contained 
that germ. Even now the disease could be 
mistaken for many diseases like’ influenza, 
paratyphoid, etc. 

Professor G. H. Wooldridge, F.R.c.v.s., Vice- 
Principal of the Royal Veterinary College, said 
that many people reacted to the test and yet had 
never shown any sign of the disease. 

Mr. Neve.—What would be ithe effect of 
making it compulsory for milk to be free from 
this particular germ?—It would result in the 
withdrawal of anything up to 40 per cent. of 
milk available for human food. 

Mr. Neve submitted that Mr. Cornford had 
taken every precaution to see that the milk he 
supplied was reasonably fit for the ordinary 
person buying milk. 

Mr. Justice Charles, summing up, said that 
the plain and bare fact was that Mr. Cornford 
contracted to supply milk that was fit to drink, 
trying as hard as he could to do so, but he 
failed to do so. 

“T say clearly that I consider this no reflection 
whatever upon him or his dairy, which seems 
to be a very carefully conducted concern. The 
plaintiff, however, must succeed.” 

Judgment was given for the plaintiff for 
£195 19s. 2d., with costs. A stay of execution 
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was granted, Mr. Neve saying that farmers 
regarded it as an important case 


. . . . 


Doctor's Use of Water in Medicines: Domestic 
Purpose.—The Court of Appeal recently dis- 
missed the appeal by Kingston-upon-Hull 
Corporation from a decision of Judge Banks 
given at Kingston-upon-Hull County Court on a 
claim by the corporation for a sum for water 
supplied to the defendant, Dr. Duncan Ferguson 
Yuille, of Beverley High Road, Hull, a medical 
practitioner. (Veterinary Record. 50. 49. 1. 
1680.) 

The following facts were admitted by Dr. 
Yuille for the purposes of the action only. The 
plaintiff corporation were empowered to supply 
water for domestic and other purposes within 
the city and county of Kingston-upon-Hull and 
certain areas in the East Riding of Yorkshire. 
Dr. Yuille occupied in Beverley High Road, 
Kingston-upon-Hull, premises which he used as a 
residence, surgery, and dispensary, 

At all material times the corporation supplied 

rater to a hot and to a cold tap situated in a 
portion of Dr, Yuille’s surgery which was 
separated by a partition from the rest of the 
surgery. Dr. Yuille used the supply of hot water 
for the purpose of washing his hands and also 
for cleaning and disinfecting his surgical instru- 
ments and the like articles peony oy | to him. 
He used water from the cold tap for household 
drinking purposes and for diluting medicines. 
The scale of minimum annual charges in force 
in Kingston-upon-Hull contained, inter alia, the 
charge: Druggist or dispensary, 9s. On or about 
December 30th, 1937, Dr. Yuille was notified 
that the annual charge fixed in respect of his 
surgery or dispensary was 15s., which sum was 
‘alculated at the rate applicable to a druggist 
or dispensary. The sum of 16s, 6d, claimed by 
the corporation from Dr. Yuille was calculated 
on that basis. 

The county court Judge said that, as the 
corporation contended that the supply was used 
by Dr. Yuille for “other than domestic purposes” 
—-namely, for the purposes of his trade and 
business, and that he should be charged for his 
supply at the rate applicable to a “ druggist or 
dispensary,” the question for decision was 
whether the use which was being made of the 
water was a use for a démestic purpose or for a 
purpose other than a domestic purpose. — The 
Judge referred, inler alia, to Metropolitan Water 
Board v. Avery (30 The Times L.R. 189; (1914! 
A.C. 118) and said that he had difficulty in apply- 
ing the test there laid down because Dr. Yuille’s 
use of the water might be described as mixed 
user. The Judge said that the use of the water 
for the purpose of diluting medicines gave him 
most difficulty because that use at first sight 
suggested a justification for charging the rate 
applicable to the water supplied to druggists 
and dispensaries. He thought, however, that 
there was a distinction in that a druggist utilised 
water for compounding medicines which he sold 
to the public at large. while the doctor merely 
diluted such medicines as he supplied to his 
own private patients. The user of the water must 
be looked at as a user for the combined purposes 
of washing hands, household drinking, washing 
instruments, and diluting medicines. With some 
hesitation he thought that those operations, taken 
together, were a user for domestic purposes, and 
he therefore gave judgment for the defendant. 

The plaintiffs appealed. 
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Mr. R. M. Montgomery, k.c., and Mr. E. J. 
Rimmer appeared for the appellants; and Mr. 
Harold Murphy, k.c., and Mr. N. Black for the 
respondent. 


JUDGMENT 


Lord Justice Scott, in giving judgment, said 
that an interesting point was raised by the 
appeal whether or not a doctor who had a 
surgery at which he dispensed medicines and 
used water supplied to him by the Corporation 
of Kingston-upon-Hull for the purpose of com- 
pounding the medicines was using it in a way 
which enabled him to say that he was using it 
for domestic purposes. Secondly, it raised the 
question whether the water was being used for 
such when surgical instru- 
ments. is Lordship referred to the relevant 
statutory provisions and to certain cases. 

his Lordship said that those 
authorities brought out quite clearly that the 
criterion to be applied must be the consideration 
of the purpose for which the water was to be 
used. In his view where water was added to 
medicine as a diluent for the purpose of drinking 
medicine diluted with water, the purpose for 
which it was used was necessarily a domestic 
purpose. He could imagine no more domestic 
purpose than internal administration. If one 
drank a glass of water one drank it for a 
domestic purpose. If there was medicine in it, 
it was no less a domestic purpose within the 
meaning of the Acts of Parliament. 

In some cases it might be relevant to con- 
sider whether the purpose was immediate or 
ultimate, but where the water was used for 
drinking, whether pure, or with medicine or 
whisky in it, it seemed to him to come plainly 
within the category of water used for domestic 
purposes. That in his view involved the dis- 
missal of the appeal so far as water was used 
by the duclor for his dispensary, with just the 
further addition that no question of degree could 
enter into the matter. The amount of water used 
by a doctor in his dispensary could not be very 
in any event. 

e other purpose for which the water was 
used was merely for washing surgical instru- 
ments. Washing or cleaning anything was, 
prima facie, a domestic purpose. To keep things 
clean was one of the most important objects in 
domestic life, and he could see no ground for 
saying that because the things happened to be 
surgical instruments the water ceased to be used 
for domestic purposes. The nature of the user 
was still domestic, although the instruments 
were ultimately going to be used in the course 
of the doctor’s professional practice. 

For those reasons, on the admissions of fact 
which had been made and on the interpretation 
of the statutes as explained in the opinions of the 
House of Lords in the authorities to which he 
had referred, he thought that the appeal must be 
dismissed, with costs, ‘ 

Lord Justice Clauson and Lord Justice du 
Pareq concurred. 

Leave to appeal to the House of Lords was 
given, 


Failure to Notify Sheep Scab.—Fines and 
costs totalling £115 were imposed by the Sed- 
bergh magistrates on March 15th on_ twelve 
farmers convicted of failing to notify shee 
scab on their farms with all practicable speed. 
The outbreak has been one of the worst ever 


known in the North-west of England, and has 
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involved dipping and_ inconvenience for 
hundreds of tarmers. The Ministry of Agricul- 
ture imposed a standstill order over part of the 
West Riding and Westmorland. 

The cases aroused great interest in the area, 
and the courtroom was crowded with farmers. 

Superintendent Eastham, of Settle, said that 
the Ministry took a most serious view of the 
matter and pressed for heavy penalties. 

In the case of Robert Handley, of Cautley, Mr. 
Thwaites, Sedbergh, veterinary surgeon, said 
that 99 sheep were affected in a manner which 
was obvious to a layman. The defendant said 
he could not recognise sheep scab, but the chair- 
man pointed out that ignorance was no excuse. 
If all the defendants had reported to the police 
that they were suspicious of something the police 
would have taken no action. Handley was fined 
£50 15s., with 12s. 6d. costs. 

For similar offences Thomas Lyddington 
Mason, of Sedbergh, was fined £17, John 
Stainton Handley, Dent, £10 10s., and other 
defendants amounts down to a minimum of £1. 

The chairman said that there would be no 
solution to the problem until the fells were 
stinted. The outbreak might have a serious effect 
on trade this year, especially for farmers who 
kept within the law. 


PASTEUR INSTITUTE JUBILEE: 
CELEBRATION IN PARIS 

Delegates representing 40 nations attended the 
celebration ceremony of the 50th anniversary 
of the Pasteur Institute, which took place in 
Paris on the afternoon of Wednesday of last 
week in the presence of President Lebrun and 
seven Cabinet Ministers. 

In his report of this notable event, the Paris 
correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, after 
observing that the original ceremony arranged 
for September, 1938, was postponed owing to the 
international situation, says: “ Although best 
known to the general public for its anti-rabies 
serum, the Pasteur Institute also produces 
serums with which many millions of people are 
inoculated each year against cholera, diphtheria 
and many other diseases. Tuberculosis is the 
latest disease to be fought by serums from the 
Pasteur Institute. In the stables of Napoleon III 
at Garches are 400 horses which provide the 
various serums. In the year 1937 9,000,000 
natives in the French colonies were inoculated 
against cholera. Although that year the figure 
was high, owing to epidemics, the annual 
number is always over $000,000. 

“M. Rueart, Minister of Health, who spoke at 
the ceremony, said that the trend of public 
health policy was to avert disease by preventive 
measures. ‘Many hospital cases are unavoid- 
able,’ he stated, ‘ but in many cases the patients 
are victims of our negligence.’ 

Sarraut, Minister of the Interior, 
attended, as he said, ‘in grateful recognition.’ 
He was treated in the Pasteur Hospital when 
gravely ill and recovered, thanks to the care he 
received there. 

“M. Louis Pasteur Vallery-Radot, 
grandson, also spoke. 

“The first building of the Pasteur Institute 
was opened in Paris on November 14th, 1888, 
after an international subscription had_ been 
raised. To-day 150 doctors and chemists, with 
400 assistants, are employed. The Institute is 
maintained by legacies and gifts and by the 
income from the sale of serums and of certain 
ferments used in industry.” 


Pasteur’s 
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Correspondence 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on T jay morning for insertion in following Saturday's 
issue. 

The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent 
the personal view of the writer only and must not be taken as 

j pinion or having received the approval of the N.V M.A. 


exp ing the 


CO-OPERATION WITH THE PEOPLE’S 
DISPENSARY FOR SICK ANIMALS 


To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—For many years I have hoped that some 
arrangement might be made, or some influence 
be brought to bear upon the society knowa as 
the People’s Dispensary for Sick Animais 
whereby the breaches between that body and our 
profession might be healed. When people have 
the same object in »+*ow—<in this case it is 
service to our dumb friends— it is essential that 
they work together, bearing in mind that the 
object is greater than the means of attainment. 
There are too many examples in this world in 
which personal differences, antagonisms, and 
jealousies, etc., vitiate the attainment of desire. 

I welcomed the letter, which I received from 
the President of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons, dealing with a proposed agreement 
between the profession and the P.D.S.A. 

welcomed it for many reasons, but 
principally because it gave me great hope that 
the two bodies specified might work together in 
harmony in future rather than continue the 
discord of the past. Both bodies have the same 
main object in view, “.e., the alleviation of animal 
suffering. It is also their duty to give a helping 
hand to the poor who, by virtue of necessity or 
love, happen to be the owners of animals. In 
the past our approach to the common goal has 
been widely different, but no one could suggest 
that, however divergent might have been this 
approach, both sides have not been actuated by 
the best of motives. The P.D.S.A. was one of the 
first organisations to do something of a practical 
nature for the animals of the poor. 

I feel that I can speak with an authority based 
on practical and personal experience in this 
problem. 

I well remember the birth of this society and I 
have watched its progress with some envy and 
with misgiving. 

For many years [ practised in the district in 
which it started its work. My first reaction was 
one of disgust that a society which had_ the 
patronage of eminent, cultured and titled people 
should apparently put the clock of scientific 
progress back for 100 years and foster unquali- 
fied practice. The immediate effect. on our 
practice was serious; especially was this so in 
the case of the small-animal section. By words 
and deeds I opposed them on every possible 
occasion. Gradually it dawned upon me that I 
was making little (ro upon my friends 
or upon the public. I have no doubt they looked 
upon my opposition as a purely personal matter 
for I must be affected financially. I made 
one great mistake and that was that I did not 
take public sentiment into account. The British 
public has a kind heart and the ordinary man 
will, and justly so, look with favour upon any 
person or body whose actions are actuated by 
the spirit of kindness and charity. 

After a time I realised that although the 
P.D.S.A. acted contrary to my own professional 
views, and did not employ qualified men and 
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so could never attain in full the objects they had 
in view, the Society was inspired by the best of 
motives. The P.D.S.A. has succeeded because it 
has based its efforts on humanitarian grounds. 
It has gone into the highways and byeways and 
brought a measure of relief to those most in 
need. It has prospered for it has tried to do 
good. Its financial prosperity has enabled it to 
give a degree of service which would be an utter 
impossibility to a practising veterinary surgeon 
who has to provide a living for his dependants 
and himself. I have always hoped that the day 
would come when this great society woul 
recognise the value of qualified service. 

This time has come and in their wisdom they 
have approached the governing body of our 
profession. 

At such a time it is fortunate that we have 
been blessed by a President who has welcomed 
the proffered hand of friendship. 

The preliminary negotiations between’ two 
previously antagonistic bodies are bound to be 
of a delicate nature and | am certain that 
secrecy and confidence were necessary for the 
manifest reason that malcontents on either side 
might easily torpedo any rapprochement in its 
early stages. The letter from our President 
indicates the result of these preliminary consulta- 
lions, and now that a measure of agreement has 
been attained there is no reason why subsequent 
discussions should not be to a large extent con- 
ducted in open council. 

It is fortunate that in our dealings with the 
P.D.S.A. our representatives are in contact with 
those who are in complete control. Agreements 
that are made can with confidence be fully 
implemented. May the efforts of those concerned 
come to a satisfactory end to the credit of the 
veterinary profession and also to that of the 
P.D.S.A,. 

I would strongly urge that the veterinarians 
who are chosen to fill the whole-time key 
positions in the final scheme should be the best 
that we can supply. By their efficiency and 
integrity the profession will be judged. 

In conclusion, IT would ask those who oppose 
the rapprochement: What would’ the 
British public’s opinion of the veterinary pro- 
fession if our President had rejected the hand 
of friendship and made no effort to find a basis 
of collaboration with the P.D.S.A. in their work 
of merey?” 

[ presume that those whom the scheme most 
closely affects, namely, the animals of the poor, 
would if it were within their power, vote for 
collaboration. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. McCunn. 

Royal Veterinary College and Hospital, 

Camden Town, 
London, N.W.1. 
March 20th, 1939. 


To THE Epiror OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir, The action of the Council of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons in establishing 
friendly relations with the governing body of 
the People’s Dispensary for Sick Animals, and 
the propounding of a scheme whereby members 
of the College may take part in the work of the 
Dispensary, has provoked great controversy 
within the profession. The immediate reaction 
of many members, upon the sudden and 
unexpected announcement of the scheme, has 
been one of profound professional repugnance. 
This attitude is readily understandable, for the 
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question one asks oneself is, how can we, who 
have so long been bitterly opposed to the Dis- 
pensary, now take it to our bosom. We have 
rightly regarded its officers as quacks in that 
they must have undertaken the treatment of 
many diseased conditions in animals of which 
they have no knowledge. Any suggestion that 
our attitude has been any other than one of 
great antipathy would be an understatement of 
the case. 

My object in wriling this letter is that, having 
offered myself as a candidate for the Council ot 
the Royal College at the forthcoming election, 
it is only proper that I should place my views 
on this subject clearly before the profession. I 
must, therefore, state at the outset that I am 
strongly in favour of the principle of the 
scheme. | recognise that there may be objections 
to some of the details already outlined, and I 
think it is probable that a review will be 
necessary once the scheme is under way. At the 
same time, it should not be beyond the ingenuity 
,of the two bodies eventually to formulate a plan 
acceplable to each. I respectfully suggest that 
after giving the matter careful and dispassionate 
consideration the advantages likely to accrue 
from collaboration between the two bodies will 
become apparent to all concerned. The Presi- 
dent in his letter does not make it clear who 
took the first step to bring about conciliation, 
but whoever it was showed a commendable 
spirit of wishing to “ bury the hatchet.” In my 
opinion the action of the President in making a 
personal enquiry into the activities of the Dis- 
pensary was one of great professional statesman- 
ship and one which can only reflect credit upon 
both himself and the profession in the eyes of 
the public. That the sub-committee appointed 
to enquire into the matter, comprising as it did 
practitioners, were able to approach the subject 
without prejudice and ullimately report favour- 
ably upon it, knowing full well that such a report 
must inevilably bring repercussions, speaks well 
of their courage and fairmindedness. 

The most important question to be considered 
is, has the Dispensary during the past 21 years 
fulfilled, in some degree, a public need the pro- 
fession has been unprepared to meet? As I see 
the matter, the answer is unequivocally in the 
affirmative. There is in this country a_ vast 
number of animals, particularly dogs and cats, 
owned by persons who cannot afford to pay for 
the attention of a veterinary surgeon, or if able 
to pay for his initial attendance, cannot con- 
tinue with it. The desirability or otherwise of 
this state of affairs is immaterial to the dis- 
cussion, it being sufficient unto the fact that it 
is unlikely to be altered. To suggest that the 
Dispensary serves no good purpose is ridiculous. 
It would be similar to a statement that the St. 
John Ambulance Brigade or the District Nurses 
Association is valueless. There are many of the 
more simple diseased and accidental conditions 
upon which a “ semi-trained” person can give 
useful advice and treatment. That the Dispensary 
now occupies a prominent place in the treat- 
ment of sick animals in this country cannot be 
denied, and it is the duty of the profession, now 
some little opportunity has been offered it, to 
ensure as far as possible that this treatment is 
properly applied. To dismiss the offer without 
trial can on reflect adversely upon us. At the 
same time, if the Dispensary wishes to hold the 
oodwill of the profession it must realise the 
imitations of its technicians. They must con- 
fine themselves to activities appropriate to an 
“animal nurse.” They must not invade the 


legitimate field of the profession and must deal 
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only with the animals of genuinely poor persons. 

Again it should be made clear that the pro- 
fession is intensely jealous of its surgical status 
and will never tolerate the performance of any 
cutting operation or serious obstetrical inter- 
ference by unqualified persons. The profession 
for its part must be prepared to give of its best 
in the service of the Dispensary for compara- 
tively small remuneration. 

welcome the statement that — salaried 
velerinary surgeons are to be employed in the 
hospitals run by the Dispensary. I would 
strongly commend to them furtierance of the 
Hospital system, for I am certain that by so 
doing they will greatly increase their genuine 
usefulness to animalkind. 

The profession has always fought the evil of 
the quack animal “ doctor.” By collaborating 
with the influential animal charilies | visualise 
an opportunity of doing something worth while 
in this matter. In combination with the 
R.S.P.C.A., the P.D.S.A., and one or two other 
charities, strong representations might be made 
to Governmental and Municipal authorities that 
the welfare of animals in this country is now 
adequately provided for, and that legislation for 
the control of unqualified persons engaged in the 
treatment of diseases of animals, is urgent and 
imperative. 

I remain, Sir, 
Yours very truly, 
J. G. Wriaur. 

Royal Veterinary College and Hospital, 

Great College Street, 
Camden Town 

London, N.W.1. 
March 20th, 1939. 


To THE Eprror OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir—The letter from the President of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons recently 
sent as a confidential communication to all 
members of our profession concerning, and the 
announcement in the lay Press referring to the 
fact that the Registration Committee of the 
R.C.V.S. will not regard the treatment of cases 
sent by the People’s Dispensary for Sick 
Animals to a veterinary surgeon as an infringe- 
ment of by-law 53 of our Charter, has taken the 
body of practising veterinary surgeons by 
surprise. 

I write in an endeavour to present, as 
accurately as I am able at the moment, the 
reactions of the practitioner as far as I have 
been able to ascertain them to date. 

It must be realised at the outset that many 
members of our profession have a very real and 
bitter grievance against this organisation in 
view of all its past activities, a fact which | 
understand the P.D.S.A. also recognises. There- 
fore one would be extremely unwise to expect 
this rapprochement between the profession and 
this animal welfare society to be acclaimed with 
enthusiasm. It is singularly unfortunate that this 
matter should have been carried as far as it has, 
without testing the opinion of the profession. 

the R.C.V.S. had considered the purely 
ethical aspect of this matter and had agreed with 
the P.D.S.A. that subject to a carefully drawn up 
scheme being negotiated between the P.D.S.A. 
and the N.V.M.A., as the representative political 
body of the profession, they would be prepared 
to give their blessing to it, I think that this 
rapprochement would have received a greater 
measure of acclaim on the part of the practi- 
tioner. As it is a very substantial measure of 
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agreement has been reached on matters which 
are not within the sphere of ethics. 

One might describe the position thus, that 
the R.C.V.S, has entered upon a contract to make 
a contract on behalf of the profession, from 
which there is no retreat; and the main condi- 
tions of that contract have been decided without 
the consent of one of the contracting parties, 7.e., 
the practising veterinary surgeon. 

Apart from this major criticism there are 
countless queries arising in the minds_ of 
members of the profession. To take but a few, 
one may instance the following:— 

1. The provision whereby a_ practitioner 
shall be free to attend cases which have 
originally been diagnosed as serious, and 
therefore out of the purview of the technical 
officer of the P.D.S.A., and if he thinks fit 
be at liberty to return it to the Dispensary 
with written instructions as to its treatment, 
has been accurately described as “ legalised 
covering.” 

2. If and when this scheme as at present 
envisaged is in operation, what measure of 
co-operation between the Executive of the 
P.D.S.A. and the profession is to be estab- 
lished? What voice, if any, is the profession 
to have in the policy which is to be 
followed? 

3. What safeguards are there to be that 
the P.D.S.A. will confine its activities 
entirely to the animals of the genuine poor? 

4. It is felt by many that unless a definite 
statement is made to the contrary and _ that 
the P.D.S.A. is prepared to hold itself out 
for what it is, the public will think that 
when they take their animals to the clinics 
they are receiving qualified attention. 

5. What is to be the policy of the P.D.S.A. 
with regard to the establishment of further 
clinics; and do they intend to staff addi- 
tional clinics wilh new recruits to the ranks 
of their technical officer, or do they intend 
to make arrangements whereby qualified 
veterinary surgeons will run new clinics in 
a way comparable to the existing arrange- 
ment between the profession the 
R.S.P.C.A.? 

6. Lastly, how is it that the N.V.M.A. has 
had no hand in the negotiations to date? 

These are but a few of the criticisms which 
practitioners are raising, and they are very 
real. 

Many canine practitioners in urban districts 
are greatly perturbed because they feel that 
unless the scheme is handled most carefully and 
in a statesmanlike manner, the public will be 
misled into believing that they can go to the 
P.D.S.A. clinic and receive qualified treatment; 
and they fear further that unless definite 
assurances are given that only the animals of 
the poor are treated in these clinics, the 
apparently well-to-do persons who can afford to 
pay a fee for a veterinary surgeon’s services, 
will take cases which they do not consider 
serious to these clinics, with the comforting 
thought in the back of their minds, “If it is 
anything serious of course they will send me to 
a veterinary surgeon.” 

As can be appreciated, this would have a very 
serious effect upon practices of many canine 
practitioners. The thought also of the establish- 
ment of such clinics ad infinitum is a serious 
cause of perturbation, unless the P.D.S.A. does not 
intend to train any fresh technical officers. 

Again, safeguards whereby the profession. has 
a say in the policy to be adopted in this joint 


enterprise, will be necessary before the pro- 
fession is prepared to give its blessing to the 
scheme. 

It is impossible in a letter of this nature to 
do justice to the views which one has heard 
expressed, and a great deal more can be said, 
but I feet that it is only fair to examine the 
other side of the question in the face of the 
destructive criticism voiced above. 

It is admitted that it has been’ most 
unfortunate that in the past our relationships 
with animal welfare societies have ever been 
other than friendly, and taking the long view, 
any move tending to improve the relationship 
between the profession and the charities having 
the same interests at heart as ourselves, is 
to be welcomed. Any such efforts for the 
furtherance of animal welfare have one pre- 
requisite, ie., that the interested parties shall be 
upon an equal footing in any partnership which 
is undertaken to this end. 

Given that, the profession is ready to do its 
fair share in the alleviation of animal sickness; 
and there are many who in their hearts have 
long hoped for a rapprochement such as thal 
now suggested and who would have done all in 
their power to further it in the interests of the 
animals, the public and the profession, 

One might say, and feel representative of a 
large body of opinion, that the antagonism which 
is bound to show its head is not against the 
principle of rapprochement, but against the 
manner and the implementation thereof. There 
Is an enormous amount of inherent good in this 
scheme, and I personally welcome it in principle, 
but it ts essential if the backing of the practi- 
tioner is to be obtained, that at a very early 
date a full and detailed account of the negotia- 
tions, of the assurances given on either side, 
and the parts played by all interested bodies, be 
given to the profession, 

One understands that there are many points 
which would relieve the minds of members if 
they are made known. If it is the earnest desire 
of the leaders of our profession that this scheme 
should succeed it is incumbent upon them to 
enlighten the profession with the utmost frank- 
ness, and not to overlook the fact that never 
before in its history has the veterinary pro- 
fession been so interested in its destiny. 

Unless our motto “ Vis unita fortior” is to 
become a dull meaningless phrase, it is clearly 
manifest that on matters affecting its welfare— 
not already governed by our Bye-laws—the pro- 
fession must be consulted. Failure to do this, on 
the part of our elected representatives, will 
result’ irreconcilable divisions of opinion, 
which will do such untold harm that a decade 
or more will be necessary to re-establish that 
unity desired by all men of goodwill. 

Yours faithfully, 
T. A. R. 
Hon, Secretary, 
The Sociely of Veterinary Practitioners. 

Browneaves, 

Cranleigh, 
Surrey. 
March 21st, 1939. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—We are in complete agreement with the 
opinions expressed by Mr. G. N. Gould and his 
co-signatories in your current issue. The speed 
with which the confidential letter outlining the 
scheme for co-operation with the People’s Dis- 
pensary for Sick Animals was followed by a 
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public announcement in the Press afforded the 
general practitioner no opportunity of discuss- 
ing the matter with his colleagues. We view 
with grave alarm this growing practice of pre- 
senting members of the profession with a fail 
accompli and thus stifling criticism. 

The comparison made by Major Hamilton Kirk 
between this scheme and collaboration with the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals is, at any rale so far as the County of 
Sussex is concerned, entirely inaccurate. Under 
the R.S.P.C.A. scheme deserving cases are sent 
direct to a veterinary surgeon, no attempt at 
treatment being made by oflicers of the Society. 
This is a scheme which can only meet with 
approval from the great majority of general 

ractitioners, as it is a very different matter 


rom “covering” unqualified persons. More- 
over, as to the undertaking that especial 
vigilance will be exercised to see that the 


animals of the well-to-do shall not come under 
this new scheme, we cannot do better than to 
quote from a statement made on Wednesday, 
March 8th, by Lady Terrington at Hastings and 
reported in the Hastings Observer of March 11th 
as follows: “It does not matter whether an 
animal belongs to a millionaire or a pauper, it 
can be taken to the P.D.S.A, for nothing. There 
is just a box with the words ‘Thank you.’ ” 
Coming as it does within a few hours of the 
ublic announcement that the veterinary pro- 
ession is to collaborate with the P.D.S.A. this 


statement is indeed a happy augury for the 
smooth working of the scheme! 
We trust that our colleagues among the 


general practitioners will not remain silent on 
this vitally important matter but will make their 
voices heard in no uncertain manner in order 
that the true volume of opposition to the scheme 
may be ascertained. 
Yours faithfully, 
ARTHUR WHICHER, M.R.C.V.S. 
H. LAMBERT SMITH, M.R.C.V.S. 


1, Albert Road, 
Bexhill-on-Sea. 
March 18th, 1939. 


To THE EviITror oF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—A week ago the Editorial Committee of 
the “ National” published an editorial comment 
on the negotiations between the People’s Dis- 
pensary for Sick Animals and the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons—a comment almost 
Garvinesque in its non-committal expression of 
philosophic doubt. Presumably they had let the 
cat out of the bag, and were waiting to 
see which way it jumped, and this week 
it eo to have jumped. 

If | was surprised at the tone of last week's 
editorial, | am amazed at that of the majority 
of the correspondence on the subject this week. 
It is true that the sending of a document marked 
“Private and Confidential” in a_ halfpenny 
envelope marked a departure from precedent; 
but this appealed to one’s risible faculties 
rather than to the weightier processes of 
ratiocination involved in considering the pros 
and cons of so important a communication. 

My first feeling was one of delight that the 
R.C.V.S. should have moved in the matter, rather 
than been moved, as I have for some time now 
been convinced that, to safeguard our own 


position as curators of animal health, something 
in the nature of a Concordat with the P.D.S.A. 
was a necessity—-a vital necessity. (For instance, 
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we have been trying for three months to get a 
R.S.P.C.A. clinic started in my own small town, 
but although premises, service and money are 
forthcoming, the Area Committee will not move 
in the matter. I could get a P.D.S.A. clinic 
started to-morrow if allowed to work with them.) 
The P.D.S.A. is, as stated in the Memorandum, 
a body with an immense weight of publicity 
and even of respectability behind it, and the 
potentiality of splendid work. We as a pro- 
fession can no longer afford, morally” or 


financially, to bury our heaas in the sand and - 


chirrup in chorus: “I do not love thee, Dr. 
Fell” or “. . . Mrs. Dickin,” 

As a rule I confess to an abhorrence of pro- 
gress, holding that in most of its manifestations 
it leads either to an intolerable bureaucracy or 
to wholesale death and destruction; but that this 
step is a valuable measure of progress | remain 
convinced, 

Yours faithfully, 
PAuL CROSFIELD. 

Chipping Norton, 


Oxon, 
March 19th, 1939. 


To THE Epiror OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—It was with the greatest surprise and 
incredulity, shared | know by many in the pro- 
fession, that | read the letter from the President 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
concerning the negotiations with the People’s 
Dispensary for Sick Animals.  One’s _ first 
impression was one of amazement that a scheme 
of such vital interest to the urban practitioner 
should have been carried rignt through to its 
conclusion without his knowledge, and 
apparently too without that of the N.V.MLA., as 
no mention of the Association is made in the 
letter. These misgivings were relieved to some 
extent by the editorial appearing in this week’s 
issue, and we can now at least have some confi- 
dence that the interests of the practitioner will 
be closely studied when the Council of the 
N.V.M.A. comes to consider the matter. 

It is indeed unfortunate that a scheme should 
be introduced to the profession in this manner, 
a day or two only before the announcement in 
the Press. For this reason alone, the whole 
proceedings are viewed with intense suspicion, 
as though designed to stifle all free discussion or 
consultations until the decision, apparently 
irrevocable, was alrevdy taken. 

2~assing on to the consideration of the scheme 
as far as we can judge it from the only source 
of information open to us, namely, the letter 
from the President of the R.C.V.S., we must view 
it from two aspects, that of the poor person's 
animal and that of the urban practitioner. 

The veterinary profession collectively has 
always been ready to co-operate in any sound 
scheme for the treatment of the animals of the 

oor, and the veterinary practitioner individually 

as always assisted the poor owner who comes 
to him—how often in the course of a week does 
he reply when asked about his fee: “ Nothing 
at all,” or “ Just pay what you can afford.” Any 
scheme whereby the poor person’s animal 1s 
enabled to be treated by a qualified practitioner 
is assured of our support provided that two 
basic conditions are met: firstly, that all cases 
that fall outside the category of simple ailments 
should have the opportunity of qualified treat- 
ment, and secondly, that the scheme is not taken 
advantage of by owners who are able to afford 
the services of a veterinary surgeon, 
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It would seem that arrangements have been 
made to see that the first condition is fulfilled, 
but the second is passed over without comment, 
the only reference in the _Jetter being that the 
P.D.S.A. was established “ exclusively for the 
purpose of providing free wealemel for the sick 
animals of the poor.” Many practitioners are 
aware that in practice this object has often been 
disregarded. in the notice sent out the 
P.D.S.A. to its subscribers a week before the issue 
of the President’s letter, announcing the rap- 
prochement, it is stated: “This arrangement will 
in no wise affect the policy or administration of 
the P.D.S.A.” feet most) strongly that the 
practitioner should refuse his co-operation until 
this essential matter has been cleared up. This 
in the past has constituted “the grounds for the 
aloofness of the profession from the work 
carried out by the’ P.D.S.A.”) and no mere 
promise that the practice will cease will satisfy 
the veterinary profession. The Council of the 
N.V.M.A, will no doubt consider this at their 
forthcoming meeting, and we can only hope that 
some solution will be found. 

A suggestion that I would put forward for 
consideration is that all owners requiring the 
services of the P.D.S.A. should be requested, 
when they attend the Dispensaries, to sign a 
simple form stating that they are unable to alford 
the services of a veterinary surgeon. This would, 
| am convinced, weed out from the deserving 
cases those who have hitherto taken advantage 
of the charitable work of the P.D.S.A. and who 
would otherwise continue to do so to an ever- 
increasing extent, secure now in the knowledge 
that they will be ‘sent on to a veterinary surgeon 
should the condition of their animal require it. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. Wooprow. 

12, Chiswick Lane, 

W.4. 


EXPLANATION AND REPLY TO 
CRITICISM 


To THE EpITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,-In the first 21 years of its existence the 
People’s Dispensary for Sick Animals has con- 
tinued to grow in influence and affluence, and 
has enjoyed the approbation of public opinion. 

It has done extremely well without — the 
veterinary profession and no doubt could con- 
linue to do so, 

But with the growing conviction of the 
Council of the P.D.S.A., headed by its General 
Secretary (Mr. Bridges-Webb), that much good 
could accrue from friendly relations between 
that body and our’ own, our College was 
approached — and certain proposals = were 
examined. 

Every aspect of the matter was delved into 
by a sub-committee of our own Council and 
every doubt in a member’s mind was communi- 
cated to Mr. Bridges-Webb. To almost every 
suggestion we made, he gave a satisfactory 
assurance, 

For many years [ have been a most strenuous 
opponent of the P.D.S.A., as all who know me must 
be aware; so what can people imagine has been 
the cause of my change of view? Having 
reviewed the matter dispassionately from all 
angles, and having had many doubts removed 
by the friendly assurances of Mr. Bridges-Webb, 
imy reasons are based upon the following nine 
points: — 
. The veterinary profession will have a 
better opportunity hitherto of 
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supervising the treatment melted oul to 
animals and over the type of owner catered 
for when it is working hand in hand with 
the Society. Surely this must be accepted 
as a fact. 

2. That without such a friendly working 
arrangement, any suggestion or representa- 
tion we might make upon any aspect of the 
work, would probably be treated with scorn, 

3. That to have bluntly refused to co- 
operate in the care of poor people’s animals, 
after having been invited, would have raised 
a storm of national protest and would have 
placed the whole profession in the worst 
possible light so far as public opinion is 
concerned. And public opinion cannot be 
ignored. This is a fact we may not relish, 
but cannot controvert. 

That having already conceded — the 
principle of aiding properly organised 
animal charities (e.g., the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, Our 
Dumb Friends’ League, and others) we 

cannot logically refuse to provide the same 
facilities to the largest of all the charitable 
institutions, f.e., the People’s Dispensary for 
Sick Animals. 

5d. That with such a scheme in vogue, there 
would no longer be any excuse whatever 
for poor people to take their animals to a 
quack; indeed there would be no_ further 
room for such men in our national life. 

6. That the antipathy to the’ P.D.S.A. 
w hic h has been very largely felt throughout 
= profession, and not without reason, will 

‘ase to exist as negotiations proceed, and 
roblems are solved. The 
closer the collaboration. the better does each 
party understand the other’s point of view. 

7. That ever since 1918 the practitioner 
has stood to lose and has, in fact, lost 
practice. But what can he stand to lose 
under the new agreement? I contend that 
the answer is “ nothing.” Whereas, in all 
those years during which tens of ieomaniaie 
of animals were treated by unqualified men, 
and in which the veterinary surgeon had no 
share, the latter is henceforth to handle a 
very considerable percentage of them, and 
for which he will receive remuneration 
should he desire it. 

That nothing can be lost in dignity. It 
is surely more dignified to be magnanimous 
and charitable than to hold aloof for 
reasons. 

That we shall be rendering a lasting 
e%.. to the animals concerned, not only 
by affording them expert treatment and 
surgical skill, but by increasing the accuracy 
of diagnosis-—points which have seriously 
exercised veterinarians’ minds for many 
years. 

From the letters published in the Velerinary 
Record of March 18th it is quite clear that those 
who unequivocally antagonise collaboration with 
the P.D.S.A,, have done so from a misapprehen- 
sion of the facts. Their statements prove this! 
People who come to hasty conclusions are pro- 
verbially liable to be in error, 

For instance, in the letter signed by Mr. Gould 
and others, they state: “ We cannot appreciate 
why if should be unethical for a member to train 
lay staff for his own benefit and yet ethical for 
a society to do so.” Can they not realise that 
while the veterinary profession stood aloof, the 
P.D.S.A. had no option but to train their lay 
staff, in which training medical men took part? 
We had no power to prevent it. We hope that such 


| 
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an arrangement will now be revised. Can they not 
realise also that a charitable institution cannot 
be placed in the same category as an unqualified 
individual working for his own gain? Has the 
medical fraternity any grievance against the 
St. John’s Ambulance Society or the Red Cross 
Society who render first aid through their lay 
employees, and pass serious cases on to the 
qualified medical men? 

Do not our colleagues attached to Agricultural 
Colleges instruct lay classes veterinary 
problems? Does not the Ministry of Agriculture 
issue booklets and pamphlets to the farming 
community on prevention and treatment of 
disease? 

These gentlemen then ask: “Can there be 
any doubt but that this recognition will be 
tantamount in the eyes of the public to raising 
the employees of the P.D.S.A. to professional 
status?” In answer one may enquire whether 
our collaboration with the R.S.P.C.A. had the 
effect in the public eye of raising the R.S.P.C.A. 
employees to professional status? It did not! 
The fact that many of the dog owners are to be 
sent to consult a veterinary surgeon at another 
address will be proof positive to the clients that 
the P.D.S.A. employees are nol qualified. 

The four signatories to that letter, Mr. Guy 
Anderson, and a number of other other critics, 
have made allusion to a “scheme” which the 
Royal College is alleged to have elaborated. 
There is no scheme! The negotiations up to this 


oint between the R.C.V.S. and Mr. Bridges- . 


Vebb were to eliminate certain existing condi- 
tions which would have been inacceptable to 
the profession. Having obtained the assurances 
required, the College has merely decided that 
co-operation with the P.D.S.A. would not involve 
a charge of breach of bye-laws. 

Any scheme which may be required, is yet to 
be elaborated, and probably the “* National ” will 
undertake that task, 

This, too, is the answer to the extraordinary 
and quite unauthorised statement by 
“West London ” in his letter, that “ the Council 
had made no proposal to safeguard veterinary 
interests.” 

This is the kind of irresponsible statement, 
based on a foundation of sand, which might 
possibly bring upon a_ perfectly 
sound idea, and kill it before it comes to 
fruition. 

The objection has been put forward by some 
that, as the veterinary surgeon is not asked to 
attend the clinic, the selection of cases is to be 
left to the technical officer of the P.D.S.A. As 
matters stand at present, this is so. But like all 
new ventures, there are bound to be some points 
which will form the subject of further 
negotiation. 

The N.V.M.A. may consider working out some 
scheme Which will be acceptable to all parties. 
In the meantime we have been given an 
assurance by Mr. _Bridges-Webb that all 
employees of the P.D.S.A, have received definite 
instructions to pass on to a qualified man every 
case which cannot easily be diagnosed; that only 
first aid is to be rendered at the clinic; and that 
—— operations will be performed only by 
qualified men. 
I do not really believe that any of the critics 
wish deliberately to condemn either persons or 
ideas. They do so only in conseqt ce of a lack 


of inside knowledge, and in some cases—lack 
of foresight. 

It is for the sole purpose of endeavouring to 
remove any such misapprehensions that I have 
forwarded this further explanatory letter in the 


hope that you will consider it worthy of 


publication, 
Yours faithfully, 
HAMILTON KIRK. 
658, Road, 


March 20th, 1939. 
* 
POTENCY OF TUBERCULIN 


To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—The letter of Mr. Bartholomew and Mr. 
Brekke in your issue of March 18th, appears to 
be based on a misconception. Dr. Montgomerie 
and Mr. Thomson did not plead that the potency 
of tuberculin in general be increased. They 
put forward what I, at least, was ready to accept 
as good evidence in support of their contention 
that there was need for further work on the 
potency at which tuberculin could best be used. 

Having had experience of tuberculin of higher 
potency, I have stated my view that it has 
advantages, but I appreciate that others may 
believe that, in the present position, less potent 
material is to be preferred. One would hardly 
accept the experience recounted in the letter as 
an indication that the potency of the tuberculin 
was satisfactory. The writers had the good 
fortune to work in a district in which tuber- 
culosis was rare. The real test of any tuberculin 
in the field is its ability to pick out at any one 
test the great majority of the then infected 
animals in a community affected to the usual 
extent. 

I am among those who would rather “ face the 
music” on posl-mortem examination on a 
reactor which showed no lesions than on a non- 
reactor which was tuberculous. In the former 
case I could certainly expect the backing of the 
Ministry and its officials, for they accept and 
have had experience of the “ no lesion reactors.” 
They know that reaction to official tuberculin 
may occur in “skin lesion” cases, in avian 
tuberculosis, which a field post-mortem would 
not detect and in bovine tuberculosis not yet 
readily detected under the conditions in which 
we have to work. In the case of the non-reactor 
which showed tuberculosis on post-mortem 
examination, I would fear that official and farmer 
alike would suspect that I did not know how to 
read the tuberculin test. 

I would agree that an increase in the potency 
of tuberculin is likely to lead to some difficulties 
and that the change should only be made after 
full investigation and with the profession fully 
informed. Messrs. Bartholomew and Brekke are 
evidently among those who have observed the 
change in recent batches. It is generally known 
that with batch 62 the change was so evident 
that it led to official action. It would, therefore, 
seem that what the writers of the recent letter 
wished avoided has already happened in that 
the potency has been increased without further 
investigation and without any announcement to 
that effect. 

There is one point in the letter I should like 
further explained and that is the meaning of the 
term “sensitised reaction” which the writers 
used on more than one occasion. 

While I appreciate the circumstances which 
made necessary the Addendum to the _ recent 
article on P.P.D., I regret that the detailed 
evidence of the increased cattle potency of the 
batches mentioned was not published. 


Yours 
49, Endless Street, J. B. WHITE. 
Salisbury. 
March 21st, 1939, 


